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J. B. Hodges 


Continuing Education: Why and How 


TODAY education is faced with an 
unprecedented challenge: preparing the 
children and youth of our nation to live 
effectively in a kind of world impossible 
to predict, and to maintain high moral, 
spiritual and intellectual values during 
rapid cultural change. Schools will dis- 
charge their responsibility in meeting 
this challenge to the extent that practice 
in classrooms is based upon the best 
available information from research in 
education and related disciplines. 

Research indicates that one of the 
most promising developments toward 
improving instruction is the rapidly in- 
creasing nation-wide interest in’ in-serv- 
ice education. There is now scarcely a 
school district without some organized 
plan for professional growth. 

We cannot assume, however, that in- 
service education is a cure-all prescribed 
by administrators to correct whatever 
weaknesses may exist in instructional 
programs. Professional growth activities 
become dynamic through clarity of pur- 
pose, carefully planned procedures, and 
built-in provision for evaluation. Only 
as these requirements are met can in- 
service education serve the broad pur- 
pose of upgrading the profession. 

An effective in-service program makes 
up for inadequacies in pre-service train- 
ing, strengthens public support through 
increased understanding, and _ imple- 
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ments new concepts in the teaching- 
learning process. Between teachers and 
pupils such a program fosters empathy 
conducive to quickened interest and 
creative activity in the classroom. As a 
teacher becomes excited about his own 
learning, he shares the emotional ex- 
periences that accompany the learning 
process and transmits to children an 
enthusiasm for learning. 

The public school is potentially a lab- 
oratory in which all children and adults 
are engaged in the process of inquiry. 
A teacher who learns about group plan- 
ning by participating with his fellow 
teachers in planning for his own profes- 
sional growth is better able to work with 
his pupils in group planning activities. 
By sharpening his skill in evaluating his 
own learning experiences, he sharpens 
his skill in evaluating his pupils’ learning. 

As a program is planned around these 
objectives, efforts of educators at the 
state, district and local school levels 
must be directed cooperatively toward 
meeting the needs and interests of all 
teachers. Responsibility for initiative in 
planning is determined by the nature of 
the program. 

Questions such as these must be ex- 
plored: What are the goals and purposes 
of the program? What kind of program 
encompasses immediate concerns of in- 
dividual teachers and at the same time 
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provides opportunity to work on long- 
range interests and needs? What is the 
school trying to do for the children and 
youth of its community? 

A basis of action and unification all 
along the way is acceptance of a com- 
mon set of beliefs to provide a broad 
framework for identification of problems 
and to guide the group in its decisions. 

After basic plans have been made, 
implementing the program is an im- 
portant consideration. The way this is 
done has a definite bearing upon class- 
room instruction. One of the obligations 
of public schools is to help children 
learn to function as citizens in a democ- 
racy. To accomplish this, procedures in 
classrooms must be democratic. Demo- 
cratic procedures function best in class- 
rooms when democracy is _ practiced 
throughout the school organization so 
that teachers and other personnel are 
themselves participating in a democratic 
way of life. 

This is exemplified as each teacher 
has a part in planning and implementing 
the in-service education program, is ac- 
tively involved in making decisions im- 
portant to him, and shares responsibility 
for those decisions. There can be no 
pretense in the matter of participation. 
At all levels personnel must have such 
faith in the democratic process that the 
principle is consistently applied. Total 
participation results in higher morale, 
maintenance of interest, and willingness 
to change. The extent to which changes 
will improve the educational program is 
determined by the quality of the prob- 
lem-solving processes employed. 

Leaders capable of holding groups to 
good problem-solving procedures are 
necessary to the success of the program. 
Effectiveness of results, economy of time, 
and satisfaction of group members are 
largely dependent upon the quality of 
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leadership. How can group leaders be 
identified and trained in such a way that 
potential status leaders, also, are devel- 
oped? 

Visiting consultants often are expected 
to assume leadership roles. It is recog- 
nized that appropriate use of consultant 
help is an important part of the program; 
however, one of the things teachers fre- 
quently request but find least helpful is 
an expert to tell them how to do the job. 
How can groups deal realistically with 
the principle that procedures rendering 
the greatest benefit are frequently slow 
and require most effort from the learners? 

In this effort, the public, too, is in- 
volved. In-service education that will 
produce a sound curriculum acceptable 
to the community is dependent upon 
public participation. All socio-economic 
groups should be represented in such 
planning. Cooperative effort results in 
better understanding between parents 
and teachers, and between schools and 
the community. A well-balanced pro- 
gram is possible only as the public 
endorses and supports it, participates in 
its activities, and undergirds its long- 
range aims. 

Public understanding and approval 
are particularly needed in the important 
decision about time allocated to in-serv- 
ice education. How can time be found 
to carry out the extensive program re- 
quired? Professional growth requires a 
great deal of time; after-school meetings 
once a month are not enough. Can the 
profession justify reducing classroom 
time to participate in in-service educa- 
tion programs? Can the total job of 
teaching and in-service education be 
done in only nine months of each year? 

In the final analysis, success of an in- 
service program can be measured only 
in terms of constructive change in class- 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Mildred E. Swearingen 


Identifying Needs 


for In-Service Growth 


The supervisor 
must specialize 
in ascertaining needs 
and fostering growth. 


AN OFTEN cited characteristic of a 
profession is that it possesses a con- 
stantly evolving body of knowledge and 
techniques about which its members 
must keep themselves informed through 
reading, organized study, and confer- 
ences. For the profession of education, 
fields such as biology, anthropology and 
psychiatry are contributors to the “con- 
stantly evolving body of knowledge,” 
along with psychology, sociology, child 
development, and education itself. The 
need for knowing relevant research in 
these fields and for drawing classroom 
implications therefrom constitutes a 
prime basis for a continuing program of 
in-service education. 

Another important characteristic of a 
profession is that the members band to- 
gether for stimulation and sharing of 
ideas and for the development of soli- 
darity of interests and purposes. Here is 
a second basis for on-going activities 
which in turn are educative for all who 





Mildred E. Swearingen is professor of edu- 
cation, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
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participate. These two enduring bases 
in the professional nature of education 
cause supervisors to have a continuing 
concern for in-service education, their 
own as well as that of other school per- 
sonnel. 

The responsibility for helping plan and 
carry out programs of in-service educa- 
tion is an important part of the work of 
almost every supervisor, curriculum di- 
rector, department head, or principal 
and calls for great creativity, insight, 
and sensitivity to people and situations. 
For new supervisors and experienced 
supervisors in new positions, this respon- 
sibility is especially challenging, for 
there is the added urgency of becoming 
acquainted quickly and more than super- 
ficially with the new situation. Perhaps 
three phases of the new supervisor's con- 
cern can be identified for discussion: (a) 
becoming sensitive to the areas of spe- 
cial need in the system, (b) planning for 
making cooperative action possible, and 
(c) facilitating efforts to grow or change. 


Ascertaining Professional Needs 


Finding out what problems teachers 
are concerned about is obviously an im- 
perative step for the new supervisor. 
Also imperative, but sometimes not as 
clearly realized, is a need to know what 
previous steps have been taken and what 
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efforts are currently under way. There 
are few quicker ways to alienate co- 
workers and affront new colleagues than 
for the new supervisor to assume, or 
appear to assume, that the situation has 
been static until his arrival. 

Ways of learning about the instruc- 
tional program and the concerns of 
teachers can often be rather informal yet 
systematic, as: 

—Listening to daily talk among teach- 
ers in the hallway, in the lounge, over 
the lunch table and abstracting from 
such comments the professional concerns 
reflected in the problems, thwartings 
and small triumphs mentioned, together 
with a noting on cards later of the con- 
cerns identified. 

—Doing more listening than talking 
while conferring with building principals 
about the instructional program in prog- 
ress and the aspirations of the faculty 
and parents for the immediate and more 
distant future. 

—Conducting a post card survey to 
learn from teachers their wishes regard- 
ing topics for newsletters and bulletins 
and as subjects for professional meet- 
ings. 

—Searching available records such as 
the requests for extension classes, work- 
shops and individual assistance in order 
to note areas of frequent or intense con- 
cern. A look back over several years of 
such requests often reveals persistent 
concerns and recurrent emphases. 

—Skimming minutes of meetings of 
the Board of Public Instruction and of 
the P.T.A. to learn of community con- 
cerns over former years, as well as those 
for the current one. 

—Consulting with local representa- 
tives of professional organizations in 
city, county and state, such as the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
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cipals, Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English, to learn 
the nature of the concerns their members 
have identified and the scope and direc- 
tion of present efforts. 

—Joining faculties in evaluation 
studies in which the faculty is examining 
the entire program of the school. 

—Teaming up with individual teach- 
ers and principals or with groups in 
carrying on action research, or some- 
times short studies bearing on immediate 
problems. 

—Helping beginning teachers look at 
their initial efforts and detect the con- 
ditions in themselves and in the situation 
that help and hinder. 


Expediting Cooperative Action 


A second phase of a supervisor's re- 
sponsibility for in-service education may 
be described as expediting cooperative 
action. At the county-wide, city-wide, 
or school-wide level, in-service educa- 
tion activities typically involve commit- 
tees, groups and organizations, whose 
members, in turn, are often in interaction 
with other individuals and organizations. 
Hence there is tremendous need for clear 
communication, coordination and fore- 
sight regarding means of carrying 
through on commitments. There is also 
great need for sensitivity to semantic 
problems in conveying meanings on the 
part of all concerned and to the poten- 
tial misunderstandings, unnecessary 
anxieties, and hurt feelings that arise 
from inadequate communication. 

Working closely with existing com- 
mittees, councils and organizations is 
of course one important phase of ex- 
pediting cooperative action. Helping or- 
ganize new committees to meet detected 
needs is another phase. Also important 
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is serving personally on committees in 
a shoulder-to-shoulder working relation- 
ship. Representing schools as a liaison 
person in other groups concerned with 
children, such as health and welfare 
agencies, is still another aspect of co- 
operative work. 

What do supervisors themselves say 
as to the problems of identifying profes- 
sional needs and setting up programs of 
in-service education? Several supervisors 
who are new in their present positions 
or who looked back analytically on their 
beginning experiences offer these sev- 
eral suggestions ': 


“The main problem I faced as I came into 
the system as a new supervisor was getting 
acquainted with the teachers as well as the 
different school systems. Now, I’m trying to 
identify their wishes as to what they would 
like to study on a county-wide basis in in- 
service training. I am doing this by sending 
out questionnaires and consulting with the 
principals and teachers in meetings. Sev- 
eral county-wide committees have been 
started.” 


“One of the first steps for a beginning 
supervisor is to visit in each school to 
become familiar with the situation and to 
discuss with the principal ways in which 
he may work with his faculty. By this 
method many in-service study groups have 
been formed. 

“After the request for in-service training 
has been received, the entire supervisory 
staff in the regular staff meeting discusses 
ways in which this service may be most 
effectively rendered. In this way we create 
an in-service education program for our- 
selves.” 


“To become acquainted with present in- 
structional programs in schools so as to 
make plans for in-service programs in terms 


* Six supervisors of instruction or directors of 
curriculum in Florida counties furnished sug- 
gestions: Frances Wakeland, Fletcher Jones, 
Ivy Hammock, Mabel Jean Morrison, Marion 
Watson, Lucy Every. 
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of needs, we visit schools, establishing rap- 
port, listening, observing needs, and plan- 
ning cooperatively with all persons con- 
cerned for in-service growth programs. 

“To make a newly organized county-wide 
curriculum council function effectively in 
the identification of curriculum needs at the 
grass roots and to organize programs to 
meet these needs, we have tried: 

“1. Improving communication—including 
publicizing an agenda in advance 

“2. Increasing time between meetings so 
that problems can be taken to local staft 
groups for consideration 

“3. Setting up in-service programs based 
on county-wide mandate.” 

“We helped set up in-service training 
among faculties in the county by helping 
principals initiate a faculty study in the 
schools pertaining to their problems. We 
hold meetings of beginning teachers in the 
county to discuss their first teaching ex- 
periences.” 

“Our first and major responsibility is to 
the beginning teachers. Through regularly 
scheduled observations and conferences, we 
are attempting to help these teachers trans- 
late their philosophies into practice.” 

“Know materials and make them available 
to teachers and principals. Use time wisely, 
both that of the persons involved and your 
own.” 


Facilitating Change 


A third phase of a supervisor’s respon- 
sibility for in-service education relates 
to facilitating change in practice of in- 
dividuals. Sensitivity to a need, intellec- 
tual acceptance of the reasons for 
change, and verbal commitment to a 
plan are usually not enough to bring 
about change of behavior in an individ- 
ual (including the supervisor), espe- 
cially where feelings are involved or 
changes are needed in a professional life- 
style which, until the present, had been 
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regarded as adequate. Hence the goals 
and plans for achievement, painstakingly 
worked out by individuals and groups 
and sincerely entered into, often bear 
surprisingly meager fruit. 

Research of the past two decades on 
such matters as perception, the inhibit- 
ing effect of strong anxiety, and the influ- 
ence of the self-concept helps us under- 
stand much better than formerly some- 
thing of why and how this resistance to 
change occurs. Research is helping us 
realize the role of our previous expe- 
riences in slanting our perception of 
new experience and screening the con- 
ditions to which we are sensitive. Such 
findings help us understand much that 
earlier was obscure in human motivation 
and action. 

There are at least three things a super- 
visor can do. One is to make explicit his 
own friendliness and helpfulness. This 
making clear of his intentions is not al- 
ways easy. A new supervisor is, to the 
school personnel, an uncertain quantity 
at first. Many persons may perceive the 
new or ambiguous situation as threat- 
ening and anxiety producing. Mean- 
while the supervisor's own shyness or 
hesitancy in a new setting may make 
him seem reserved. To others he may 
actually appear cold, unapproachable, 
or even critical. It is up to the super- 
visor to take the initiative in showing 
friendliness and helpfulness so that his 
intentions are manifest and beyond 
question. Only in this way will teachers 
feel free enough from inhibiting anxiety 
to operate at their best and aspire to 
still greater accomplishment and crea- 
tivity. 

In a second way supervisors may facili- 
tate an individual’s actual change in 
practice. This is to recognize that the 
making of changes in behavior involves 
a degree of venturing and therefore de- 
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mands of the individual both confidence 
and the courage to risk himself in a new 
situation. Sometimes the supervisor can 
help others engage in role playing or 
simple dramatizing of the desired be- 
havior in a nonthreatening situation. 
Some individuals seem to gain enough 
confidence from the this-has-no-serious- 
consequences situation to be willing to 
work at achieving the new behavior in 
real circumstances. However, some per- 
sons who are acutely uncomfortable 
themselves in role playing may draw 
their necessary initial confidence from 
seeing others, in person or in film, car- 
rying out the action, or from vivid dis- 
cussion of case studies. The point is that 
supervisors should expect to help ini- 
tially by more than words if changes in 
behavior are expected. 

A third kind of help comes through 
recognition of the need for sustained 
emotional support while change is under 
way. The supervisor can encourage the 
teacher to try the new behavior, with 
both of them fully aware that the trying 
will be without expertness at first but 
that from the initial effort refinement of 
understanding and skill can develop. 
During the awkwardness and sometimes 
discouragement of the repeated tryings, 
the teacher needs the assurance of the 
supervisors personal and_ professional 
respect if there is to be ultimate growth 
and if there is to be sustained satisfac- 
tion in experimentation. 

When professional needs are well 
identified, there can be a clear sense of 
direction and purpose, which is_ itself 
energizing. The process and products 
of successful cooperative action engen- 
der zest for continued teamwork. For 
teachers, principals and supervisors alike, 
the awareness of growth occurring lifts 
aspiration for still further professional 
development. 
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Frank M. Durkee 


Organizing for Growth in Service 


“MY STAFF of twenty-four teachers 
has a total of 353 years in teaching ex- 
perience, an average of 10.54 years. What 
do these teachers need to learn about 
teaching?” remarked a principal. 

Few people today, in or out of educa- 
tion, would share this view that exper- 
ience of itself assures high quality per- 
formance in a school or school system. 
Not many people would maintain that 
the preservice education for any profes- 
sion, including teaching, is, or can be, so 
excellent that the practitioner can reach 
peak performance without additional 
education. Many people seem to realize 
that teaching requires a program of in- 
service education if it is to reach matu- 
rity as a service profession. But groping, 
hesitation, delay, doubt, and a host of 
negative attitudes enter the scene when 
there should be action for in-service 
education. 


Attitudes Toward Organization 


Leaders in school systems sometimes 
set standards for in-service education or- 
ganization that are so ideal that effective 
operation is impossible. Starting with the 
thesis that in-service education will im- 
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Care and insight 
go into creating 
effective in-service programs. 


prove the quality of teaching only as it 
changes the behavior of the teacher, they 
say: “I am for any in-service education 
my teachers request, for unless they re- 
quest it, they will get nothing from it. 
Participation must be voluntary.” Sup- 
pose the whole school system operated 
on this basis. When would students 
arrive at school? How many teachers 
would be on the job each day? How 
many teachers would volunteer to spon- 
sor school activities? 

This attitude confuses the goal of in- 
service education with the means of 
achieving the goal. How often in life 
does the individual choose the experi- 
ence which causes him to change his 
behavior? Psychologically, the individual 
has tensions which cause him to have 
needs, and he acts to satisfy his needs. 
Ideally every teacher should feel the 
need for improvement and act accord- 
ingly. Ideally every student should seek 
maximum development and efficiency. 
Since this does not happen, it becomes 
the job of the leader, whether super- 





Frank M. Durkee is assistant superintend- 
ent, Instruction and Curriculum, Public 
Schools, Belleville, New Jersey. 
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intendent or teacher, to create the en- 
vironment in which the learner, whether 
teacher or student, will feel the need 
and take the action to learn and to apply 
his learning. 

In every school or school system there 
are persons who have the insight, self- 
development, dedication, and vision to 
want to work with others for the im- 
provement of education for children. 
These are the volunteers: they can be 
the corps for the development of an 
in-service organization that can move 
education forward in any school system; 
they cannot be, and should not be, the 
sole participants in in-service education. 
Regardless of the recognition received 
and the individual satisfaction gained, 
the small group of volunteers will even- 
tually feel that they are carrying the 
load of in-service education. They will 
feel that they have taken a responsibility 
that should be shared among the whole 
school staff; they will become disgusted 
and retreat to the comfort of their own 
classrooms. In the long run, therefore, 
the school system that awaits an effective 
organization for in-service education 
based upon teacher request will con- 
tinue to wait. 

When leaders in school systems come 
to accept the fact that in-service educa- 
tion is concomitant with and necessary 
to better and better education, they will 
realize that all the people in school work 
need in-service education. They will 
cease to be so naive as to believe that 
they can settle for a program that in- 
cludes only the volunteers. 

Realization of the fact that an effec- 
tive organization for in-service educa- 
tion must promote maximum participa- 
tion of the entire staff requires no more 
insight than that required of the teacher. 
Any teacher worth his hire knows that 
not only the quantity but the quality of 
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the learning in his class is primarily de- 
pendent upon student participation. The 
degree and the quality of the participa- 
tion will vary, of course, with individual 
differences. 

Equally impossible is the building of 
an effective organization for in-service 
education by sudden decree of the board 
of education or the administration. 
Where this happens, the tensions created 
are not the kind that develop readiness 
for in-service education; they may de- 
velop readiness for a new board of edu- 
cation or a new administrator. On the 
other hand, there can be no effective 
organization for in-service education un- 
less the leaders in a school system believe 
in it, want it, and take appropriate 
actions to have it. 


Group Dynamics 


Sound educators now realize that it 
takes more than the one to one relation- 
ship to produce effective learning. Some 
things can be better learned alone, others 
with a teacher, and some only in an 
appropriate group. 

In every group there are dynamics 
that can produce positive or negative re- 
sults. In attacking a problem a group can 
produce more and higher quality results 
than the members can individually pro- 
duce on the same problem.!' When all 
the members of a group participate, col- 
lect and evaluate evidence, and make 
recommendations, they develop the in- 
sight needed by individuals to imple- 
ment changes in curriculum.” 

Some people are ready to write off the 
value of participation in a group, such 


‘Lester Coch and John R. P. French, Jr. 
“Overcoming Resistance to Change.” Human 
Relations 1:512-32, 1948. 

* George B. De Huszar. Practical Applications 
of Democracy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945, p. 140. 
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as a workshop, except as they can denote 
specific changes produced in the be- 
havior of individuals in improved opera- 
tion as teachers. While an in-service edu- 
cation organization should have the 
objective of getting such results from its 
various groups, this again is idealistic, 
and it fails to recognize many other gains 
for education. If the purpose of a group 
is defined as re-education of each of the 
members, the members may decide that 
they do not want to be re-educated. If, 
on the other hand, a group forms to 
study a problem with only the principles 
of good education as guidelines, in the 
process of the study, in varying degrees, 
the members will share ideas, verify their 
own beliefs and experiences, and gain 
support and reinforcement. The individ- 
ual will cease to feel that he is alone and 
beset with more than he can handle. He 
will gain the sense of well-being that 
comes to professionals when they join 
hands, minds, and spirits in the cause of 
better education for boys and girls. 


Developing Organization 


In-service education can take place in 
courses, workshops, seminars, practi- 
cums, ,institutes, conferences, general 
staff meetings, departmental meetings, 
grade-level meetings, subject-area meet- 
ings, use of consultants, intervisitation, 
research projects, development of cur- 
riculum guides, development of resource 
units, and other ways. All school systems 
engage in some of these activities and 
have some in-service education. In cer- 
tain individual schools in a system, good 
in-service education may be going for- 
ward. However, good as these activities 
may be per se, they do not constitute 
effective organization for an on-going 
program of in-service education. Just 
as total participation must be the goal 
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in in-service groups, so it must be the 
goal in the school system. If in-service 
education is a policy of a board of edu- 
cation and a school administration, it 
should be the policy for all of the schools 
in that system. All the children in all the 
schools need teachers who become in- 
creasingly effective each year. 

With such effective in-service educa- 
tion in mind, the superintendent of 
schools should seek to develop potential 
leadership personnel in each school. He 
should expect that certain kinds of in- 
service activity will take place only with 
reference to individual schools, such as 
study of student assembly programs, 
panel discussion before the PTA, the 
lunch program, use of school supplies, 
case studies of children, and the like. 
However, he should provide for inter- 
action by being sure that the whole staff 
is kept aware of the individual school 
activities, and he should provide a 
school-system approach to problems that 
are equally relevant to all schools. Where 
the superintendent cannot carry out the 
specific details of a program of in-service 
education, he should have an assistant 
to do so. 


An Effective Organization 


Over the past 13 years, the Belleville, 
New Jersey, school system has evolved 
an effective organization for in-service 
education. Though Belleville is a small 
city of 35,000 population, the organiza- 
tion used there may be adaptable to 
other school systems. 

Over the years there had been isolated 
spots of in-service education activity in 
Belleville. In 1947, the general super- 
visor, working as an assistant to the 
superintendent, asked leaders in various 
schools to meet with him to discuss edu- 
cation. This small group became a steer- 
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ing committee for the promotion of 
workshops in various areas. In 1951 po- 
tential leaders in curriculum improve- 
ment worked with a consultant within 
their schools and at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Perhaps the most 
notable work during this early period 
came from a school-system workshop on 
guidance. It worked successfully with 
teachers and parents in developing a 
developmental record, a manual on use 
of the record, a report on guidance prac- 
tices, and new report cards. 

In 1952, the hand-picked steering com- 
mittee became a curriculum council of 
elected representatives from all schools. 
This council sponsored a variety of 
teacher-selected workshops and a staff 
publication to keep teachers informed. 
In the subsequent three years, 22 con- 
sultants worked with various workshop 
groups. These workshops fortunately 
stressed many integrating aspects of cur- 
riculum: development of a parent con- 
ference program, community resources 
and an annual visitation day to indus- 
tries, music education, art education, 
guidance, audio-visual aids, and the like. 

In 1955, under the leadership of the 
curriculum’ director, the curriculum 
council voted to establish a school-sys- 
tem workshop program with operative 
divisions in each elementary school in 
three divisions: primary, intermediate, 
upper grade (7-8), and high school di- 
visions for homeroom teachers for grades 
9, 10, 11, and 12. A teacher survey in- 
dicated that a majority wanted to study 
the mathematics program as a step to- 
ward a K-12 curriculum guide. High 
school teachers decided to work on a 
program of homeroom guidance. 

Now on the second Monday of each 
month primary, intermediate, and upper 
grade workshops meet in all schools. In 
the first part of their meeting the mem- 
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bers discuss immediate problems of their 
school, and in the second part, the long 
range system-wide topic. On the fourth 
Monday of each month primary and in- 
termediate divisions continue the proce- 
dure of the first Monday, but in the 
departmentalized grades 7-12, teachers 
join in system-wide workshops in science, 
language arts, social studies, mathema- 
tics, and art in designated schools. High 
school departments also work on curric- 
ulum development. While Monday after- 
noons are set aside for this work, groups 
meet more often at their own con- 
venience. 

Now the membership of the curric- 
ulum council has evolved into the work- 
shop leaders from all schools and mem- 
bers at large, including psychologist, 
directors of art, music, health and phys- 
ical education, elementary supervisor, 
remedial reading teacher, speech teacher, 
and a principal representative. The coun- 
cil meets monthly with its own officers 
and the curriculum director. The council 
discusses problems presented by the 
members and subdivides into primary, 
intermediate, and upper grade sections 
to compare and discuss what has been 
done in the workshops in the various 
schools. 

With 13 years of development, a cli- 
mate has been established for continuing 
improvement in education. Now all 
teachers participate, according to their 
individual differences and needs, in some 
phase of the program, even though there 
are no material rewards or penalties. 
Aside from the educational growth of 
teachers, some of the tangible results of 
this school-system organization for in- 
service education are: the development 
of a K-8 mathematics curriculum guide 
as part of the K-12 objective, with all 
teachers having a part in the process; 

(Continued on page 367) 
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A flexible program 
will help meet needs of teachers 
in self-contained classrooms. 


Bertha M. Brandon 


In-Service Education 


for Elementary Teachers 


TODAY it can be said that an instruc- 
tional program moves forward on the 
in-service education of the professional 
staff. In-service education becomes the 
medium for professional growth of the 
staff and for the realization of goals de- 
termined by the staff. It can become the 
proverbial leaven in the loaf; a force, 
working silently but vigorously, to cause 
change. It can be a link that ties to- 
gether the far-flung units in a large 
school system or a unifying force that 
gives meaning to the efforts of a single 
building faculty. 

For the elementary teacher, the so- 
called “general practitioner” who is 
vitally concerned with all areas of the 
curriculum, in-service education can be 
a real adventure. Through well-planned 
in-service education programs elemen- 
tary teachers can keep abreast of recent 
developments in child study and curric- 
ulum, explore special areas such as chil- 
dren’s literature or elementary science, 
engage in hobby-developing activities 
such as ceramics or instrumentation, 
participate in surveys of community re- 
sources, or even take part in perennial 
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revisions of the methods of reporting 
pupil progress! The scope of in-service 
education opportunities is indeed as 
limitless as the tasks of the elementary 
teacher. 

In-service education does not thrive 
on the three R’s of rules, requirements 
and regulations. Where there is no vision, 
the idea soon perishes. There must be at 
least a nucleus of the staff that is thor- 
oughly conversant with the philosophy 
and underlying purposes of in-service 
education and who can point with jus- 
tifiable pride to accomplishments within 
the local school system resulting from 
in-service education. These individuals 
make for continuity in the program—a 
necessary ingredient. They are also the 
ones who seek out and put to use talents 
and abilities of newer staff members and 
thus add to the ever-increasing nucleus 
necessary to an effective program. 

When a school system subscribes to 
the theory that in-service education is 
an essential phase of its total educational 


Bertha M. Brandon is coordinator of elemen- 
tary schools, Public Schools, Waco, Texas. 
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program, it accepts responsibility for 
providing leadership for organizing the 
in-service program. Organization is an- 
other prerequisite and many a program 
with an auspicious beginning has flound- 
ered because no plan was devised for 
placing the responsibility for the on- 
going ‘program with an individual or 
group. 

In other words, in-service education 
pays dividends as it becomes a continu- 
ing project and an organization must be 
set up which will insure this continuity. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory plan of 
over-all organization is a type of council 
with elected representatives from each 
unit involved, some of whom serve for 
more than one year. Such a group can 
serve as a sounding board, a planning 
and coordinating body, and an instru- 
ment of evaluation. Membership on the 
council should be made up of teachers, 
principals and the director of curriculum. 


Program Design 


There is no blueprint for in-service 
organization. The design or structure 
must grow out of the problem under 
consideration and the techniques of 
working often challenge the ingenuity of 
an organizational strategist. After a plan 
of attack is agreed upon, it usually be- 
comes the task of the curriculum di- 
rector, working with a small steering 
committee, to devise a method of work. 
Variety is the keynote in maintaining 
interest in a continuing in-service pro- 
gram and the search for interesting and 
challenging ways of working becomes 
one of the by-products of an effective 
program. Not one of the least rewards 
is to see evidences of many of these tech- 
niques of group process and skills in 
human relations learned in in-service 
carried over into classroom organization. 
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No other segment of the teaching pro- 
fession has a variety of curriculum in- 
terests comparable to those of the ele- 
mentary teacher. For this reason, not 
only are elementary teachers some of the 
most outspoken advocates of in-service 
education, but some of the most success- 
ful ventures in in-service education are 
chalked up to their credit. Perhaps ele- 
mentary teachers have felt more need 
for assistance because of the variety of 
competences required for teaching in 
self-contained classrooms. Elementary 
in-service programs are usually of two 
types, namely: the one geared to indi- 
vidual _needs where interest and self- 
selection are the keynotes and the one 
designed to improve instruction in a 
particular curriculum area where the en- 
tire staff engages in study, research and 
projects to accomplish its purpose. A 
brief description will be given of each 
type. 

Probably the most satisfying in-service 
program is one planned on the expressed 
needs of individual teachers. This type 
requires a less complicated organization 
than does the system-wide program. 
Long-range planning insures a variety 
of offerings and a wide field of choice in 
consultants. Here is a place for the plan- 
ning council to assume leadership in the 
last few weeks of a school year by deter- 
mining the teachers’ interests and desires 
for the following school year. If visiting 
consultants are to be used in an in- 
service program, arrangements must be 
made months in advance. By the end of 
a school year the over-all planning for 
the following year should be well under 
way by the council and left in the hands 
of the director of curriculum or other 
personnel employed on a _ 12-months 
basis. 

The range of teacher interests will be 
wide and varied. For that reason, this 
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type of in-service program affords many 
advantages to the instructional program. 
In our local school system (Waco, 
Texas ) this year, where such a plan is in 
operation, there is a series of workshops 
and seminars designed to meet the needs 
and interests of teachers. 


Seminars and Workshops 


A distinction is made between the 
workshop and: seminar. A workshop in- 
cludes 12 to 15 hours of participation by 
the enrollees and is usually in three to 
four sessions beginning about 3:30 p.m. 
and continuing until about 7:30 p.m. 
with time off for “snacks.” The work- 
shops are extremely popular because of 
the opportunities for informal get-to- 
gethers and fellowship. The seminar is 
planned around the lecture-discussion 
technique and includes also a classroom 
project designed to try out some related 
phase of research. Seminar meetings are 
scheduled over several weeks’ duration 
and attract teachers who are interested 
in study-research methods. 

With approximately 500 elementary 
teachers, 15 seminars and workshops 
were planned for the Waco elementary 
schools’ 1959-60 school year. These in- 
clude topics such as: fundamentals of 
music, art for the elementary teacher, 
techniques of individualized reading in- 
struction, ceramics for teachers, elemen- 
tary science, instrumentation, children’s 
literature and library resources. 

These workshops and seminars are 
scheduled at intervals during the year, 
making it possible for teachers to choose 
one offered at a time convenient to them. 
A teacher may attend one or as many as 
he chooses during the year. The main 
objective of the planning council is to 
make each seminar or workshop so at- 
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tractive and challenging that teachers 
will want to attend. A limit is set on the 
enrollment for each workshop or semi- 
nar. Every time so far the requests have 
exceeded the limit. 

A typical example of a workshop is 
in ceramics where two visiting consult- 
ants worked with 36 teachers for five 
afternoon sessions of one and a half 
hours, one session each week. The work- 
shop was climaxed with an exhibit of 
articles created by the “workshoppers,” 
and all members of the faculty were in- 
vited to view the exhibit. But, even more 
significant perhaps than the teachers’ ex- 
hibit, were the 30-odd classrooms where 
teachers’ new skills and interest in ceram- 
ics afforded several hundred children 
opportunities to create with clay. 

A seminar in elementary science is an 
illustration of a somewhat different plan. 
For this seminar an outstanding author- 
ity in the field of elementary science was 
the leader. A panel of teachers made ad- 
vance plans for the three two-hour ses- 
sions with the specialist leading a dis- 
cussion on pertinent problems in the 
teaching of science. The specialist con- 
ducted the 70 teachers on a field trip 
and at least 70 classrooms will profit 
through the excitement, enthusiasm and 
interest of those who accompanied this 
top authority in the field of elementary 
science. 

Seminar sessions were held during the 
school day with principals arranging for 
student teachers to take over classes or, 
in some instances, helping with this 
themselves. Projects growing out of the 
seminar include plans for a community 
survey of natural resources and a “film 
festival” to acquaint teachers with up-to- 
date science films in the local school film 
library. 

A second type of in-service program, 
designated as system-wide for the pur- 
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pose of improving instruction in a partic- 
ular curriculum area, can also be profit- 
able and challenging. However, the 
planning and organization for work will 
be different. Need for such a study must 
grow out of a realization by the faculty 
that a rethinking of purposes, goals and 
procedures in an area is necessary. Often 
this results from a self-evaluation by the 
entire faculty. Because most elementary 
schools are organized on a self-contained 
classroom basis, all teachers are con- 
cerned with the area selected for study. 
This makes possible the use of the tal- 
ents and resources of many teachers in 
an all-out attack on the problem. 

A study of this type requires the over- 
all guidance and leadership of the direc- 
tor of curriculum, working very closely 
with a curriculum council that serves as 
a coordinating body. Membership on 
such a council should include expe- 
rienced teachers from the several grade 
levels and principals who are well-quali- 
fied in curriculum. 

A system-wide in-service program in- 
volving a large number of teachers can 
accomplish some objectives. Caution 
must be exercised, though, in agreeing 
upon the objectives that can be achieved 
by large group participation. These goals 
can be determined through general ele- 
mentary faculty meetings. Here the 
problem is presented and followed up 
by building faculty meetings for further 
discussion, suggestions and opinion sur- 
veys. When there has been ample time 
for faculty orientation to the problem, 
the curriculum council can suggest a 
plan of operation which will include 
somewhat specific jobs to be done, class- 
room experimentation to be conducted, 
and projects to be developed. 

It is possible to use any one of several 
plans for organizing groups to perform 
these tasks, depending on the task to be 
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undertaken. Building faculty study 
groups can be used effectively, as can 
grade level meetings, vertical or hori- 
zontal committees. Much choice should 
be left with building faculty groups in 
the selection of a project and member- 
ship on various committees should be 
voluntary. A plan of this type provides 
many opportunities for leadership from 
teachers, principals and consultants and, 
at the same time, serves as a vehicle for 
developing leadership. Fundamental to 
a study of this type is an adequate pro- 
fessional library and access to consulta- 
tive services as needed. 

The system-wide approach was used 
by the Waco, Texas, schools in a two- 
year study of the social studies-science 
program in elementary grades. Through- 
out the first year attention was centered 
ov an analysis of the present program; 
a review of current trends and literature 
in the field; data collecting activities 
such as daily logs of activities; and de- 
cision making on purposes and goals. 
Several general elementary faculty meet- 
ings were held, after which the curric- 
ulum council set up specific problems. 
Building faculty groups were then asked 
to express their opinions on these prob- 
lems. A series of science fairs were held 
in the elementary schools to stimulate 
interest in this area. 

In the following summer intensive 
analysis and study of the year’s work 
were accomplished by the curriculum 
council and several principals. A second 
year’s activities were planned to include 
the development of resource units in so- 
cial studies-science by grade level com- 
mittees. The second summer was used 
by the council to review and synthesize 
materials developed by the study groups. 

The best insurance policy a school 
system can have is a well-informed pro- 
fessional staff. 
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Noel Lawrence 


In-Service Programs 


for High School Teachers 


Off-campus courses 
and observation 

are useful 

in improving practice. 


A MODERN and rapidly changing 
society must have a diverse and a rapidly 
changing educational system. We need 
to work steadily and constantly through 
in-service education to improve our 
methods of instruction. 

It is largely in the area of teaching 
methods that modern education has 
made progress. Results of newer meth- 
ods of instruction are so widely accepted 
and used today that the difference in 
education is largely one of superior ap- 
plication. It is in this area, the dissemi- 
nation and application of known tech- 
niques, that the best hope of improving 
the educational program lies. 

The most likely way that mature 
teachers will continue to grow and that 
beginning teachers will become mature 
is through in-service education. Not only 
is in-service education needed to over- 
come deficiencies in teacher prepara- 





Noel Lawrence is principal, The Senior High 
School, Grand Island, Nebraska. 
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tion, it is also necessary to keep the staff 
informed and to improve instruction. 

In-service education is equally as im- 
portant for experienced teachers as for 
new teachers. In-service programs are a 
major means for bringing instructional 
content and methods “up to date.” For 
these reasons and others, no two years 
will see identical: in-service programs 
within a school. 

Many procedures are used in in-serv- 
ice education. Described here are two 
promising programs that have proved 
effective. The first of these consists of 
“off campus courses”; the second, of 
“observing teachers who use good teach- 
ing techniques.” Neither of these pro- 
grams is new; however, it is possible that 
some of the procedures used in imple- 
menting the programs are different. 


Off-Campus Courses 


Many high schools are located either 
in a college town or are within 100 miles 
of a college or university that offers off- 
campus courses. 

A first step in implementing such a 
program is to encourage in faculty mem- 
bers a desire to improve their teaching 
methods and techniques. To do this, all 
possible stimulation must be used. We 
need to make all teachers aware that 
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today the educational systems of two 
of the world’s greatest nations are locked 
in combat, and the winner is likely to 
be the system that can do the most ef- 
fective job of teaching its young people. 
Teachers need to know that if taxpayers 
are going to shoulder the added costs 
of education, they must be able to see 
quality teaching in the classroom. Qual- 
ity teaching comes about only through 
improved methods and techniques. 

Such improved methods and _tech- 
niques are learned mainly through in- 
service education. Salary schedules with 
additional pay increments for further 
training will stimulate many teachers to 
favor on-campus or off-campus courses. 

Once a desire for self-improvement 
has been established, participants are 
ready for a second step; namely, the 
counseling of teachers as to the type of 
course that will likely lead to improved 
teaching. This will vary with different 
faculties depending upon the amount of 
training, the recency of training, and the 
teaching experience of its members. 
Courses from which teachers are likely 
to derive greatest benefit are those of a 
workshop nature or courses dealing with 
better understanding of children or im- 
proved techniques of teaching. A few off- 
campus courses that may be made avail- 
able are: Principles and Practices of 
Guidance, Education of Gifted Chil- 
dren, Contemporary Educational Trends, 
Education and Democracy, Improve- 
ment of the Curriculum, Improvement 
of Instruction and Problems of Second- 
ary Education. After adequate counsel- 
ing with teachers, an off-campus course 
may be set up. 

Sometimes, in order to have adequate 
enrollment in each class and where more 
than one course is offered each semester, 
teachers from neighboring high schools 
may be invited to enroll. The principal 
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can play an important part in working 
with the college or university in select- 
ing capable staff members to teach such 
courses. Stimulating and challenging 
teachers are needed for such work. 

Once the program is under way, con- 
versation among the teachers may stimu- 
late interest among those teachers not 
participating in the classes to the extent 
that they will desire to come into the 
program. Thus, this type of in-service 
education will perpetuate itself as long 
as the principal keeps his finger on the 
pulse of the faculty and continues to 
offer challenging courses with stimu- 
lating instructors. 


Observation 


A second type of in-service education 
is that of observation or visitation. This 
plan enables teachers during their free 
period to visit other teachers in the sys- 
tem whom they consider to be expert. 
Under certain conditions, this type of 
in-service education may be more effec- 
tive than demonstration teaching. How- 
ever, before such a program can be 
initiated, careful groundwork must be 
done. The faculty as a group must have 
a sincere desire to improve instruction. 
They must appreciate the fact that any- 
thing that adds to the quality of edu- 
cation in a school adds to the school’s 
reputation and in turn to the prestige 
of every faculty member. Once this idea 
has been established in the minds of all, 
many teachers will ask for the oppor- 
tunity to observe good techniques in 
teaching and others will be happy to 
take turns in being observed by fellow 
workers. Some teachers, through private 
conferences with the principal, in which 
nondirective counseling techniques are 
used, will be helped to reach a better 
understanding of themselves and _ their 
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work. They will want to use this observa- 
tion method in improving their own 
teaching techniques. 

Once an attitude of “I want to eval- 
uate my work and improve my teaching” 
has been developed, the principal is 
ready to move in as a coordinator in 
making this visitation or observation 
program more effective. 

After a teacher has indicated a desire 
to observe, he should be given a voice 
in selecting the teacher whose room he 
wishes to visit. Occasionally the teacher 
needs further guidance in the selection. 
The teacher selected for visitation needs 
to be contacted and a date set for such 
observation. 

Sometimes the observed teacher may 
want the visitor to know in advance 
what the class will be trying to develop 
during the scheduled period. After the 
observation period is over, it is a “must” 
that these two teachers have opportunity 
to talk for a few minutes in order that 
the observer may understand thoroughly 


all the teaching techniques employed 
and why. 

These two in-service techniques have 
been found to be quite effective. In 
struggling to meet rapidly changing aims 
through alterations in our educational 
system, it is perhaps not surprising that 
our educational world is in a continual 
ferment. But this ferment does not nec- 
essarily mean chaos. Society from time 
to time is shocked by events, and sooner 
or later such events cause us to re-ex- 
amine our educational procedures. 

We cannot change an educational sys- 
tem overnight or suddenly eliminate 
deficiencies. Our educational system 
must be kept sound and our educational 
goals must be clear to everyone, partic- 
ularly to teachers. We need to be con- 
stantly alert for new techniques of teach- 
ing that are being developed through 
educational research. If this is done, we 
can work for desirable change quite 
rapidly and our schools will remain 
strong. 
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room procedures and community under- 
standing. It is difficult to evaluate change 
in these areas; often, observable change 
resulting from an activity comes long 
after completion of the activity. In the 
meantime, the group needs the best evi- 
dence available to determine immediate 
direction. At every stage of the program, 
in-service education groups face deci- 
sions as to how to secure and use evalu- 
ative data. 
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Today's challenge to education places 
upon educators responsibility to provide 
opportunity for growth within the pro- 
fession. The potentialities of this oppor- 
tunity can be realized through the co- 
operation and active participation of all 
concerned. We will solve our problems 
in education as we continue to search for 
answers. 

—J. B. Hopces, coordinator, Division 
of Instructional Services, School District 
of Greenville County, South Carolina. 
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Materials Assist In-Service Growth 


THE expansion of the United States 
into a world-wide power with millions 
of Americans living in countries all over 
the free world has had a powerful im- 
pact upon our educational system. In- 
ternational relations, economic develop- 
ments and foreign language instruction 
are receiving new emphasis in order that 
our younger citizens may better meet the 
problems they will face as adults. An- 
other great impetus to change in the 
curriculum has resulted from the revolu- 
tionary discoveries in the scientific and 
mathematical fields and the new instruc- 
tional goals in these subjects. 

The result of such developments in 
our society has been to outmode much 
of our teacher preparation and make in- 
service education on an unprecedented 
scale necessary. Good materials designed 
for the purpose are an important part 
of all in-service programs. 

The improved materials now available 
for classroom use have provided models 
for the newer aids to in-service educa- 
tion. Auditory and visual materials for 





A. K. Trenholme is director, Department of 
Instructional Materials, Public Schools, Port- 
land, Oregon. 
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Practice and understanding 
can be changed 
through creative use of materials. 


teacher education have been created in 
many localities, and television is being 
extensively used for in-service purposes. 
The formats devised for student use have 
proven equally effective when used with 
teachers. The whole field of specialized 
materials for in-service use has grown 
rapidly in the past decade. 

Teachers’ guides are effective in 
changing the pattern of education and 
are, in small and isolated school systems, 
a principal material for in-service edu- 
cation. The changes in psychological 
understandings and teaching methods 
written into schoolbooks today require 
an extensive textbook manual to aid the 
teacher. 

The projected instructional materials, 
including films, filmstrips, tapes, record- 
ings, radio and television, usually have 
accompanying teachers’ guides for each 
title, and often a brochure covering an 
entire series. All of these teaching aids 
also have built-in teaching practices with 
much in-service value. A teacher may 
follow the exercises in a textbook, but 
must observe the sequence and content 
of a film or broadcast. Many learning 
situations are so presented, particularly 
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in projected materials, that teaching 
methods are influenced. A teacher view- 
ing a film with a class is usually ob- 
serving a carefully prepared teaching 
device and some transfer of techniques 
usually follows. An educational televi- 
sion program, which frequently portrays 
a teacher before a class or group, also 
affects the methods of the teacher as well 
as the instruction of the class. The Pitts- 
burgh television programs in arithmetic 
or the splendid “Great Dramatic Litera- 
ture” film series, produced in Boston, are 
examples. 

School systems interested in in-service 
education should choose their materials 
in a manner that will contribute to the 
purpose. The possibilities for growth in- 
herent in the process of making a choice 
of books and other instructional aids 
should be utilized. A textbook commit- 
tee of principals and teachers chosen 
from the whole system and large enough 
to represent the teaching staff will have 
a marked in-service training effect. Dis- 
cussions throughout the staff will nec- 
essarily influence concepts of learning. 
The investigation into teachers’ manuals, 
giving the psychological reasons for text- 
book organization, will provide another 
avenue for staff study. As teachers’ con- 
cepts improve, better and more flexible 
materials will be demanded and _pro- 
duced. 

The previewing of films and the pro- 
ducing of broadcasts by staff members 
have similar values. It is probable, for 
instance, that in producing the television 
program, “Exploring Our City,” for the 
fourth grade in Seattle, the idea of using 
the community in social studies was 
given considerable impetus. Indeed, 
Marshall McLuhan apparently would 
have us believe that television programs 
represent a different quality of learning 
which directly affects the viewer in a 
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manner entirely different from that of 
books. In many areas radio and television 
series are actually the structure of the 
subject curriculum. This is found in 
such examples as the White film series 
in physics or a radio series using the fa- 
cilities of a city for a primary social 
studies core. 


Materials Center 


The growth of materials produced 
specifically to change teaching concepts 
has been a feature of the past decade. 
Motivated by the needs of the times, 
school systems are creating programs of 
in-service materials on all levels and of 
every type. The field of projected ma- 
terials for in-service programs partic- 
ularly, has been aided by the newer 
developments. Films and broadcasts di- 
rected at problems of teacher training 
are becoming numerous; the Indiana 
University’s Audio-Visual Center cata- 
logue, for instance, lists 218 film titles 
in this field. 

An answer for the need for in-service 
materials can be found in the instruc- 
tional materials centers which are be- 
coming a vital part of public school sys- 
tems and universities. Curriculum lab- 
oratories for in-service training are usu- 
ally a part of centers, and the number 
existing today indicates the importance 
of such resources. Another feature of 
these centers is the exchange of publi- 
cations. Portland has an arrangement 
with 20 school systems and 22 universi- 
ties for the exchange of materials. 

Television for in-service education has 
great possibilities, since it permits simul- 
taneous observation by all the teachers 
in a system. Incidentally, the public also 
views telecasts and the public interest 
that is created can have marked effects, 
particularly in cities. 
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Production of materials as an in-serv- 
ice training experience for teachers takes 
many forms, and some examples of meth- 
ods used in various systems might be 
helpful. Since the writer is most familiar 
with practices in Portland, a beginning 
might be made by a fairly complete de- 
scription of the materials in use in that 
city. 

Basic to in-service training and to 
teaching on all levels are the four gen- 
eral and two special guides. The general 
guides are primary, intermediate, upper, 
and secondary and are designed to pro- 
vide a general framework for the cur- 
riculum offered in the schools. The two 
special guides are primary reading and 
primary number. An intermediate num- 
ber guide and a reading guide for all 
grades are in preparation. 

Forty-nine resource units on all levels 
implement the guides and provide a 
wealth of suggestions for teachers. In ad- 
dition, 227 special publications in sub- 
ject matter fields are available for fac- 
ulty study. 

A complete set of these materials is 
available in every school building. Port- 
land’s Curriculum Publications Cata- 
logue lists 353 publications grouped in 
the various curriculum areas. These pub- 
lications consist of resource units, mate- 
rial lists and suggestions on teaching 
techniques. 

Housing for in-service training mate- 
rials is provided in the Instructional Ma- 
terials Center in the administration 
building. This center consists of a cur- 
riculum laboratory, a professional li- 
brary, a publications section, an elemen- 
tary library, and an audio-visual deposi- 
tory. Teachers visit the center in great 
numbers each month. 

Typical of other materials used in 
Portland were those produced to intro- 
duce a new spelling program. Since 
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teaching practices throughout the city 
were involved, careful attention was 
given to preparing materials for teacher 
use. A teachers’ manual was written by 
a teacher committee and samples of the 
new spellers were sent to all teachers. 
A filmstrip was produced and several 
regional conferences of teachers were 
organized to see the filmstrip and hear 
a discussion describing the new tech- 
niques. Faculty meetings were then held 
throughout the city and the spelling ma- 
terials as well as duplicated brochures 
covering the points discussed in the con- 
ferences were reviewed by the teachers. 
A marked degree of unanimity in method 
resulted. 

Another type of problem—that of 
adolescent guidance—was approached 
differently. The psychiatric social work- 
ers in the Portland schools had long 
sought an avenue by which the 13- and 
14-year-old pupils could gain help for 
their personal problems. An experiment 
was begun in this area by the creation 
of a radio program called “Teens Talk.” 
After a year’s experimentation a sound 
film was produced illustrating some of 
the problems that were discussed in the 
radio programs. This film has helped 
teachers to understand what is involved 
in adolescent problems and how better 
to utilize the radio as a resource. 

An example from another city pro- 
vides an illustration—the great effort 
being made in New York City to meet 
the educational problems resulting from 
the influx of Puerto Ricans. For several 
years a flow of research publications has 
been provided to the New York City staff 
to alert them to the investigations in 
progress. This program is now develop- 
ing specific techniques of teaching such 
as are discussed in the very recent pam- 
phlet on “The Future Is Now.” Most of 
the materials used in this program of in- 
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service work are printed, but television 
is also being considered. 

An entirely different approach was 
used in the recent introduction of a 
new map program in the fourth grade 
of the Spokane, Washington, Public 
Schools. A series of grade meetings to 
explain the maps and globes for use in 
each grade was held. Bulletin boards and 
flannel board presentations were organ- 
ized, and carefully planned demonstra- 
tions of class situations were presented. 
The value of actual experience with the 
materials to be used in the classroom 
was stressed. Since the number of teach- 
ers was not too great, this type of ap- 
proach could be used. 

In Seattle, homeroom teachers in the 
elementary schools found that they 
needed help in the field of art. As a 
result, a carefully organized television 
series, “Growth Through Painting,” was 
presented. In a field such as art, in which 
demonstrations of techniques are neces- 
sary, television has great possibilities. 
Teachers’ guides for the telecasts were 
prepared and made available in advance 
so that when the teachers gathered be- 
fore the receivers after school, the pres- 
entation could be easily understood. 
Principals’ observations at the conclu- 
sion of the course indicated an upgrad- 
ing of the art programs in the school. 

Los Angeles, in helping large numbers 
of teachers with new developments, 
makes extensive use of materials pre- 
pared especially for in-service training 
on specific problems. One form used in 
Los Angeles was a filmstrip and record 
combination which could easily be 
shown in any school. Their productions 
on “Teaching Science,” “Teaching Arith- 
metic,” “Teaching Language Skills” and 
“Elementary Classroom Guidance” are 
now available for purchase through 
Weiberg and Associates. 
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Examples such as these could be 
drawn from many school systems and al- 
though the telecast and projected aids 
are not readily available, the printed 
materials of a number of school systems 
may now be purchased. 


National Efforts 


No discussion of materials for in-serv- 
ice education would be complete with- 
out mention of some of the organized 
national efforts in this field. The best 
known of these is probably that of the 
Physical Science Study Committee in 
the high school physics course. This 
group consulted with teachers and pro- 
duced materials designed to help teach- 
ers make the transition from the old to 
the new in physics teaching. The labora- 
tory manuals and teachers’ guides pro- 
duced in annual summer schools have 
proved most helpful. The series of films 
which the committee is now engaged in 
producing will also help to acquaint 
teachers with possibilities for experi- 
mental materials which accompany the 
PSSC guides. The laboratory equipment 
developed to accompany the course is 
also featured in teacher sessions. Dis- 
plays and demonstrations are of great 
value in in-service training. Teachers 
flock to materials fairs or to elementary 
science resource rooms where simple 
equipment is demonstrated. 

The Beberman and Rosenbloom ef- 
forts in the field of mathematics are also 
giving much attention to the produc- 
tion of in-service materials. Teachers 
have been assembled from all over the 
country to study the problems of teach- 
ing the newer concepts in mathematics 
and have returned to carry out in-service 
programs in their home cities. An inte- 
gral part of these experiments has been 

(Continued on page 374) 
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In-service programs 

become effective 

when barriers 

are recognized and removed. 


THE need for in-service programs for 
teachers is recognized by all who are 
concerned with improvement of school 
practice. A successful in-service program 
involves many different kinds of activi- 
ties. This article deals with one type of 
in-service activity—university connected 
courses for academic credit. Some of the 
barriers to successful credit programs 
will be discussed and some solutions that 
seem to work, at least in one situation, 
will be indicated. 


Academic Barrier 


There is constant pressure from teach- 
ers to have college credit, and frequently 
graduate credit, associated with the in- 
service program. This is especially true 
in school systems where salary schedules 
are based, in part at least, on academic 
credits earned. Many institutions have, 
however, set up policies to protect the 
academic integrity of their work, espe- 
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Meeting Barriers to 
In-Service Education 


cially work for graduate credit, which 
limit the types of activities for which 
credit can be granted. 

It is not uncommon for the needs of 
the in-service program to be in apparent 
conflict with these academic policies as 
laid down by admissions officers, curric- 
ulum committees, and graduate commit- 
tees. The interests of the in-service pro- 
gram may indicate that all teachers in 
a certain group participate in a special 
class; the institutional admissions of- 
fice may be committed to careful screen- 
ing and selective admissions and so ob- 
ject to blanket admissions. The organ- 
izers of in-service programs may be in- 
terested in  problem-centered expe- 
riences; the curriculum committees may 
demand established courses that have 
successfully passed through the various 
levels of academic approval and achieved 
the sanctity of the printed catalog. 
The in-service program may call for ex- 
periences that are designed to result in 
immediate and observable improvement 
in school practice; the graduate commit- 
tee may be interested in a systematic se- 
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quence of approved courses aimed at 
development of scholarship, with modifi- 
cation of school practice a desirable but 
long-range and indirect by-product. 

As indicated, the academic barrier 
sometimes operates in requiring that only 
established campus courses may be of- 
fered off-campus. Such a regulation may 
result in in-service credit courses that are 
quite valid from the point of view of a 
graduate program but that are not di- 
rectly aimed at improvement of some 
specific phase of the school program. 
This situation is likely to exist when the 
institution holds that its purpose is to 
develop scholarship in the study of edu- 
cation and believes that in the long run 
this is the best way to improve school 
practice. The organizer of in-service pro- 
grams may take the stand that the mas- 
ters degree is a practitioner's degree, 
that its immediate purpose is to improve 
school practice, and that the institution 
should admit all licensed teachers into 
programs centered around practical 
school problems. 

The academic barrier could be re- 
moved by completely disassociating aca- 
demic credit from the in-service pro- 
gram. Unfortunately this might also re- 
duce most of the incentive for participa- 
tion in the programs. 

The barrier to flexibility in the in-serv- 
ice program due to the academic require- 
ment of prior course approval is handled 
in a variety of ways, though usually 
through some catch-all designation as 
“field course” or “workshop.” At the Uni- 
versity of Miami the term “practicum” 
has been used for this purpose. Accord- 
ing to the Bulletin, a practicum is defined 
as follows: 

A cooperative field study of some prac- 
tical phase of education. Usually conducted 
by a staff member of the School of Educa- 
tion for and with the faculty of a school 
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which wishes to work on a particular edu- 
cational problem in its own program. 


This course designation is available for 
a variety of field courses. During the 
present year, for example, it is being 
used for school self-studies by the facul- 
ties of 13 elementary schools, by four 
junior high schools, and by two senior 
high schools; a leadership training pro- 
gram for invited candidates for princi- 
palships; a seminar in interpretation of 
tests and measurements for test chair- 
men, counselors, and personnel deans; a 
study of problems of teaching speech by 
a group of high school speech and Eng- 
lish teachers; special work in audiology 
and lip reading for selected teachers of 
special education; and work in conversa- 
tional Spanish for elementary teachers 
with no training in Spanish but who 
nevertheless are expected to use the 
Spanish lessons brought into the class- 
room via radio broadcasts. 

The admissions phase of the academic 
barrier remains one of the great unre- 
solved issues in the continuing education 
of teachers. At the University of Miami 
any employed and certified teacher is 
admitted to a practicum for undergradu- 
ate credit without question and with a 
minimum of red tape. Teachers wishing 
graduate credit, however, must follow 
the regular admissions and screening 
procedures. Graduate credit earned in 
practicums can be included in work 
toward an advanced degree, but the 
amount of such work that can be so used 
is limited. 


Financial Barrier 


When the cost of the in-service pro- 
gram is taken care of by the school sys- 
tem and when this program is generously 
supported, finances present no special 
problem. But when the in-service pro- 
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gram is supported by tuition payments 
from teachers enrolled in courses for 
credit, the cost factor may become a dis- 
tinct barrier to a good in-service pro- 
gram. 

When an in-service program is sup- 
ported solely by enrollment fees, there 
are serious problems both for the co- 
operating institution and for the school 
system. For its financial protection the 
institution will probably want some 
minimum enrollment income to make 
a start toward meeting salary and other 
expenses of providing the consultant or 
instructor for the course. If, as may easily 
be the case, the number of enrollments 
is not known until the session begins, 
this leaves the institution with a question 
about the teaching load of the instructor. 
Does he or does he not have a class? Is 
he available for another assignment, or, 
sometimes, does another assignment 
have to be dug up to round out his teach- 
ing load? 

The school system has equally un- 
happy problems with this arrangement. It 
is frustrating to try to plan a systematic 
in-service program if one is never sure 
when a class will be cancelled for lack 
of enrollments. Also undesirable pres- 
sures may be exerted on_ individual 
teachers to enroll for credit because “one 
more enrollment will give us enough to 
have the class.” Sometimes a course 
should include all the teachers in a cer- 
tain group, such as the faculty of one 
school or all the test chairmen in the 
system, but there may be an _ under- 
standable reluctance to require all the 
teachers in the group to participate if 
such participation requires the payment 
by the teacher of tuition to the cooperat- 
ing institution. 

One simple solution to this financial 
barrier would be for the school system 
to assume full costs of the program, in- 
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cluding any tuition payments to the 
cooperating institution. Where this is 
not feasible, either because of total cost 
or because of reluctance to pay tuition 
for credits for individual teachers, a 
compromise such as that worked out be- 
tween the Dade County schools and the 
University of Miami might be accept- 
able. 

When an in-service course that might 
involve credit for individual teachers is 
agreed on by the joint County-Univer- 
sity committee on in-service education, 
the County guarantees the University 
a minimum of enrollments for credit. 
Teachers participating in the course may 
enroll for credit, or not, as they please. 
If the number enrolling for credit, and 
paying the required tuition, is less than 
the guaranteed minimum, the school sys- 
tem makes up the difference from its 
in-service budget. 

Under this policy the total cost to the 
County of the program is reduced. 
Teachers who want the academic credit 
may get it by paying the necessary tui- 
tion and doing satisfactorily the extra 
work involved. Teachers who do not 
want the academic credit may be en- 
couraged, or even required, to partici- 
pate in the program without embarrass- 
ing pressure on them to pay fees. And 
the University can plan its teaching as- 
signments without the uncertainty as 
to whether a class will have to be can- 
celed for lack of sufficient credit en- 
rollments. 


Certification Barrier 


Certification requirements also may 
sometimes get in the way of a good in- 
service program. The shortage of quali- 
fied teachers has led to the employment 
of many teachers who are not fully 
certified. These teachers are under pres- 
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sure to make up the certification defi- 
ciencies. Nearly every in-service course 
is regarded as a means of meeting some 
certification requirement. If a course is 
planned for experienced English teach- 
ers to do advanced work on some spe- 
cial phase of the high school English 
curriculum, there is immediate request 
from some unqualified teacher to get into 
the course and have it designated a basic 
course in teaching of English for certi- 
fication purposes. It is not uncommon to 
have different teachers in an in-service 
course asking that it be interpreted in 
almost completely different ways to 
meet their own individual certification 
problems. 

The solution to this barrier seems to 
be to have courses offered specifically 
to meet certification deficiencies in the 
preparation of emergency teachers. But 
in most cases there should be a clear 
differentiation between courses designed 
to meet these initial certification require- 
ments and those designed for the further 
development of teachers who have al- 
ready met the entry level of professional 
preparation. We do nothing for the qual- 
ity of our courses and certainly nothing 
for respect for professional preparation 
of teachers if we act as though pre- 
liminary preparation in the field is of 
no consequence in doing advanced work 
in an in-service program. 


Attitude Barrier 


The teaching personnel toward whom 
in-service education is directed often 
create the greatest barrier to the suc- 
cess of these programs. Indifference, 
negativism, resistance, lack of interest, 
apathy, complacency and inertia may 
be identified as factors which sometimes 
limit individuals or whole faculties in 
efforts at growth through in-service tech- 
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niques. The frank and sometimes critical 
appraisal of in-service courses by the 
teachers who are involved in them is 
helpful in searching for the deep-seated 
and true causes for the attitudes which 
teachers hold. Analysis of these ex- 
pressed attitudes provides insight and 
guidance to the end that these barriers 
may be reduced or eliminated. 

Teachers often clearly point out that 
they feel no personal need for the activi- 
ties in which they are engaged. In-serv- 
ice courses which are imposed upon 
teachers create these attitudes. Faculty 
action should be concerned with the 
professional needs which have _ been 
identified by that faculty. Educational 
problems are many within the environ- 
ment of every school community, and 
there is little defense for faculty action 
on topics to which the staff cannot relate 
its own needs. Good leadership will per- 
mit or guide the group to identify such 
areas as: underachieving pupils, low 
achievement subject areas, problems in 
community relations, or curriculum revi- 
sion needs. When teachers become in- 
volved in the study and solution of their 
own problems, negative attitudes are 
largely eliminated. 

Other attitudes of resistance toward 
in-service courses may grow out of dis- 
regard for the individual differences 
found within the faculty group. Teach- 
ers vary in range of ability, background 
of experience and personal interests. In- 
service programs which assume _ that 
everybody is equally interested in the 
same problem are doomed to failure. It 
is usually better for the faculty to list sev- 
eral problems and then take ample time 
for individuals or groups to choose and 
organize their course of action. There 
should be a time for the faculty to work 
as a group, but there must also be times 
for small groups and _ individuals to 
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tackle problems more closely related to 
their own needs. Grade level meetings, 
subject area groups, special interest 
problems, and the unique abilities of in- 
dividuals should be considered in fac- 
ulty organization for work. Recognition 
of the individual differences and the 
utilization of these varying abilities will 
help to reduce participants’ attitudes of 
resistance. 


Time Barrier 


Other expressions of attitudes may 
reflect insecurity on the part of teachers 
as they approach a self-study or in-serv- 
ice course. In-service education usually 
means self-evaluation and a critical anal- 
ysis of methods and procedures with 
resulting modifications and changes. The 
motives and purposes behind a school 
evaluation must be clearly understood 
by the teachers. The leader’s role re- 
quires deep perception of other people 
and in like manner the leader must per- 
ceive himself as a fellow worker seeking 
ways to improve the school program. 
Every individual has much to contribute 
in group action and both the leader 
and the participants must feel this. 
When the principal, supervisor or col- 
lege resource person uses his position 
to manipulate, dominate or force others 
to accept his point of view—then teach- 
ers may feel insecure and become defen- 
sive about making change of any kind. 
Status worries place real restrictions on 
constructive faculty growth. 

In-service education does require time. 
There must be time to plan for a produc- 
tive group session and there must be time 
for the group to meet. Many excellent 
and very conscientious teachers drive 
themselves too near their work limit with 
their preparation and instruction of a 
class of children. When the further re- 
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sponsibilities of courses are thrust upon 
them, they are frustrated and disturbed. 
In-service courses lose their effectiveness 
when teachers are mentally harassed by 
the feeling that this means more work 
and time beyond the already very busy 
day. Certainly little will be accomplished 
in less than an hour and, if members of 
the group participate as they should, two 
hours will pass very quickly. From the 
practical point of view, meetings of this 
length must be held after the students 
leave school. There is a growing practice 
to dismiss school early on the days when 
the faculty engage in educational meet- 
ings. 

While the students ultimately gain 
from the faculty study and deliberation, 
this practice does reduce the already 
crowded schedule of instruction. If teach- 
ers meet weekly or twice monthly on 
student time, there may be serious and 
justifiable objections. Where school sys- 
tems have by policy set aside one after- 
noon each week after school for faculty 
meetings, this regular time should be 
used for in-service education. In this way 
teachers will realize that their faculty 
meeting time has been organized and 
planned by the staff to consider import- 
ant school problems. Indeed, all faculty 
meetings should be so organized, and the 
in-service label should create little threat 
to the admittedly busy school teachers 
who will attend. 


Potential 


In summary, programs of in-service 
education have great potential for the 
professional growth of teachers. They 
can be a potent force for the improve- 
ment of school practice. But there are 
barriers to successful programs, and these 
need to be recognized and removed as 
far as possible. 
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Sara Divine 


A State Department's Role in 


In-Service Education 


Seeking ways of meeting 
teachers needs 

is the continuing task 
of in-service education. 


ANY activity toward self-education in 
which one engages after becoming a 
teacher is “in-service” education. Attend- 
ance at summer terms at college, exten- 
sion classes from a college and special 
classes organized at the local level are 
all in-service education. Another kind— 
the kind to which this article. is ad- 
dressed—is that which is done locally, 
not for the avowed purpose of “educa- 
tion of the teacher on the job” but for 
the purpose of school improvement. 


Ways of Meeting Teachers’ Needs 


In-service education takes place as 
people on the job work on problems 
about which they are concerned. The 
focus should be on finding some satis- 
factory solution to a problem, some bet- 
ter way of doing something, some im- 
provement of a _ less-than-perfect situ- 
ation. Through working at the trouble- 
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spot in a problem-solving manner, in- 
service education naturally and almost 
automatically results. This is particularly 
true if the leadership is conscious of 
teacher education as a secondary goal. 
In-service education of teachers is a by- 
product of activities undertaken for 
school improvement when there is a 
scientific approach to the problem. 


Example I: Local Summer Workshops. 
Teachers do have concern for improving 
their skills and understandings. They 
have proved this in Georgia the past two 
summers by their response to workshops 
in local communities organized and 
staffed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation at local request. During the sum- 
mer of 1958 the State Department of 
Education offered to local school sys- 
tems noncredit workshops of two weeks’ 
duration to attack problems of program 
and organization for grades seven, eight, 
and nine. During that summer, 13 work- 
shops were held in local school systems 
with teams of teachers and _ principals 
from surrounding schools joining the 
host system. In the local workshops, cer- 
tain plans for each school were devel- 
oped by the teachers and principals in 
attendance. Because of the way in which 
they worked there was “in-service edu- 
cation,” although the primary objective 
was the development of plans. 
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Similar workshops were oftered by the 
Department of Education for the sum- 
mer of 1959 for all teachers, grades one 
through eight. The problem areas in 
which work was possible were deter- 
mined by the availability of staff with 
special competencies, since these work- 
shops differed from the ones of the pre- 
vious summer in that they utilized only 
Department of Education personnel. 
Again there was demonstrated the fact 
that professional people are sufficiently 
concerned to give of their own time to 
work at their own problems. In local 
workshops, teachers and __ principals 
worked at developing a sequential sci- 
ence program, grades one to eight; 
unifying the language arts program; 
understanding behavior of children; and 
utilizing test results to plan for chil- 
dren’s activities. In the workshops cer- 
tain plans were developed for each 
school, and in so doing in-service educa- 
tion was a concomitant. 

Each of these two summer programs 
took study on everybody's part. It took 
reading; it took experimenting with ma- 
terials and equipment; it took preview- 
ing of many films; it took studying of 
charts and graphs and the preparation 
of data from local sources; and it took 
a lot of sharpening wits against wits. 
Teachers were better educated after the 
experience although the immediate pur- 
pose was finding better ways of doing a 
job. Superficial jumping to conclusions 
will not do it, but a sound plan for ar- 
riving at conclusions will result in in- 
service education. 

Example II: Regional Clinics. The 
Northeast Georgia Teacher Education 
Council, an independent organization of 
teachers, school leaders and college per- 
sonnel, is constantly sensitive to needs 
of teachers. This Council works in a 
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different way from the summer work- 
shops just described. Its efforts toward 
meeting teachers’ needs are usually in 
the direction of one-day clinics. Through 
the feelers which the Council puts out 
some of the most immediate concerns 
are determined, and clinics are arranged 
accordingly. Sometimes the “feelers” are 
in the nature of a questionnaire; some- 
times it is a matter of keeping an ear 
to the ground. The current nation-wide 
concern over science, mathematics and 
modern foreign languages has been the 
impetus of a number of one-day clinics. 
The clinics were held at points within 
easy driving distance of any teacher in 
a given vicinity. A vast amount of plan- 
ning is done for each clinic—planning 
which seeks to determine just the ques- 
tions on which the teachers need and 
want help, planning to match resource 
people to the expressed needs, planning 
for adequate and appropriate space, 
planning for meaningful exhibits and 
time for their use—planning, planning, 
planning! As a result of careful plan- 
ning, teachers’ expressed needs for in- 
formation and guidance are being met 
and in-service education is taking place. 
Example III: Local Initiative. | An- 
other activity which brings about in-serv- 
ice education occurs during the school 
year, usually with local leadership and 
using local and outside resource people 
as they are needed to bring information 
and know-how concerning local prob- 
lems. This type of activity is increasing 
in the southeastern states. One of the 
stimulations for this increase is the Co- 
operative Program in Elementary Edu- 
cation of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. One of 
the obligations which a school assumes 
when it becomes a member of the Co- 
operative Program is to engage in some 
effort toward school improvement. 
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This has served as a spur to some 
schools to look critically at themselves 
and see where improvements might be 
needed and to search for ways to bring 
about improvement. Plans for attacking 
a problem are developed by a school, 
usually under the leadership of the prin- 
cipal with the cooperation of the in- 
structional supervisor. The plan of at- 
tack usually includes such items as time 
set aside for group work, resources and 
materials to be used in the study, and 
data which will be needed for evalua- 
tion. In Georgia, as in many other states, 
a copy of these plans is sent to a person 
in the State Department of Education 
who is responsible for the plans. At this 
level the plans are reviewed and further 
help is given in locating and using re- 
sources or in suggesting possible im- 
provement in the plan of attack. 


Changes in Practice 


In-service activities which justify the 
time result in changes in the classroom. 
Sometimes the results are immediate and 
easily observed; sometimes they are 
longer in becoming evident and are more 
subtle. 

Example I: Improving Skills in Art. 
When a group of teachers agree among 
themselves to meet on Saturdays twice 
a month throughout a school year to in- 
crease their skills in providing opportu- 
nities for children to experience art, for 
example, one would expect to see a dif- 
ference in the classrooms. In Coweta 
County, a group of teachers were con- 
scious of their inadequacies in art edu- 
cation and asked their instructional su- 
pervisor, Norma Oliver, to provide some 
in-service opportunities for them. Miss 
Oliver helped them plan and was in- 
strumental in getting Miss Olleen Wil- 
liams, art education consultant, State 
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Department of Education, to work with 
them throughout the year. 

Almost immediately changes were 
noted in classrooms. Problems that were 
encountered in the classrooms were 
brought back to the teacher group for 
further work. There is no college credit 
involved in this experience. A statement 
of the fact that these teachers partici- 
pated in this voluntary activity is re- 
corded in their certification file as a post- 
dated check against the day when 
“earned increments” take their rightful 
place on the salary schedule. Other than 
that and the satisfaction the teachers get 
from the experience, there is no credit. 

Example II: Developing a Science 
Guide. Curriculum development is usu- 
ally a long-term process. When there 
are top-level decisions that certain cur- 
riculum changes are to be made, differ- 
ences in actual classroom practices are 
slow in coming about. When curriculum 
changes originate in the classroom, the 
process is slow, but usually the differ- 
ences stand a better chance of being 
real. Curriculum development in Geor- 
gia, even when initiated at the state 
level, comes about through grassroots 
activity. Take, for example, the recent 
development of a curriculum bulletin, 
Science for Georgia Schools. 

The curriculum director, State De- 


partment of Education, sensed that the’ 


time was right for some concerted action 
in this curriculum area. In a workshop 
financed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, a tentative draft of a guide was 
developed by a selected group of public 
school teachers and supervisors, under 
the guidance of two special resource 
people engaged for this purpose. The 
following year, selected schools and 
school systems were given the tentative 
materials developed at the workshop, 
with the understanding that the pro- 
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posed program would be implemented 
in the classrooms through in-service 
study and further development of the 
materials. Through the work of several 
experimental centers and a second work- 
shop, Science for Georgia Schools, Vols. 
[ and II evolved. 

Some of the local systems that used 
the tentative materials also developed 
science guides peculiarly suited to their 
needs. These guides evolved as a writ- 
ten record of what was actually done in 
the classrooms. What was done in the 
classroom grew out of the in-service 
work of the teachers as together they 
studied their children, the science edu- 
cation needs of the children, and the 
suggestions made in the materials. 


Policies and Opportunities 


Local school superintendents and 
boards of education are within their 
rights to include in contracts of their 
professional personnel, a requirement 
that they participate in in-service edu- 
cation activities. These rights, however, 
also carry responsibilities. 

In some states, as in Georgia, unless 
there is a local requirement to the con- 
trary, a young teacher can graduate from 
a four-year college at 22 years of age, 
get a professional teaching certificate, 
have five years “successful” teaching ex- 
perience, convert the certificate to a life 
certificate and retire at the age of 70 
with never a day’s further study. Ridicu- 
lous? Of course—but it is possible. 

It takes the kind of cooperative study 
of school problems described in the pre- 
ceding sections to insure good schools 
for children. Superintendents and boards 
of education are the people and agen- 
cies charged with local responsibility for 
providing good schools. Theirs is a re- 
sponsibility for seeing that conditions 
exist which insure good schools. 
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Teachers and all school personnel who 
will be involved in the activities should 
have a voice in deciding which activities 
will be most meaningful, but when one 
accepts a position, it should be a part of 
the contract that there shall be partici- 
pation in whatever curriculum improve- 
ment project has been or will be planned. 

In addition to expecting teachers to 
take part in during-the-year activities 
such as these, many local boards of edu- 
cation require periodic summer study. 
In order not to put undue hardship on 
some who would find it difficult to leave 
home and family for an extended period 
of time, and possibly to make the study 
as directly applicable to local problems 
as possible, some of these same systems 
provide learning opportunities at home. 


Example I: Chatham County. No- 
table as an example of this kind of provi- 
sion is that made by the Chatham County 
School System in Savannah, Georgia. 
Each summer, Chatham County teach- 
ers are offered opportunities to choose 
from among several topics the one which 
most interests them, and through work- 
ing on this topic under the guidance of 
their own supervisory staff, meet the re- 
quirement for summer study. Three of 
these two-weeks experiences may be 
substituted for the local requirement of 
a quarters work at a college. In the 
summer of 1959, study-planning oppor- 
tunities were offered in several subject 
areas and on the topic of the “Ungraded 
Primary ° Unit.” 

Beginning in one school several years 
ago, interest in the ungraded primary 
school had spread and there was a cli- 
mate of readiness for an experience of 
this kind in the schools of Chatham 
County. Mrs. Jewel Askew, elementary 
supervisor for Chatham County was re- 
sponsible for helping teachers get ready 
for the workshop. She marshaled collec- 
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tions of professional literature, textbooks 
and teaching aids, and she invited teach- 
ers to bring materials of their own to 
add to the collection. She suggested 
some problems to work on and invited 
teachers to bring additional problems 
which they and their coworkers had rec- 
ognized. Such advance planning is 
typical of procedures which make a good 
working situation. 


Example II: Cherokee County. An- 
other example of a requirement for pe- 
riodic study being undergirded by op- 
portunities for meeting the requirement 
locally is an arrangement made in Chero- 
kee County. Under the guidance of their 
instructional supervisor, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bailey, this school system had long had 
effective in-service work on a voluntary 
basis. Teachers had come to accept such 
work as a way of professional growth 
and were eager to raise their profes- 
sional standards. It was through recom- 
mendation of the teacher group that the 
board of education adopted periodic 
study as a general policy for all. As their 
summer in-service program stands at 
present, all teachers who are not in sum- 
mer school are expected to participate in 
a local workshop each third year—pri- 
mary teachers one year, middle grade 
teachers the next, and high school teach- 
ers the third. After considerable explora- 
tion during the spring they agree upon 
a limited number of problems for con- 
centrated study for two weeks in the 
summer. Competent resource people 
and adequate resource materials are sup- 
plied. One year the elementary schools 
were getting ready to move into new 
buildings with a library in each—an ar- 
rangement they had not had heretofore. 
The problem they posed for study that 
year was setting up, operating and using 
a library. 
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Skills in problem solving through 
group processes can and should be de- 
veloped. Very few problems encountered 
in school situations are peculiar to any 
one classroom. Most of them are either 
school-wide or common to a number of 
teachers. The occasional bogging down 
of efforts toward group problem solving 
can often be laid to one of two causes. 
First of these is ignorance of, or failure 
to heed, basic principles of group dy- 
namics. The second is ignorance of, or an 
attempt to short circuit, the processes of 
problem solving. Unless the group is 
thoroughly skillful in solving problems 
through group processes, these two fac- 
tors should become a conscious part of 
the in-service activity. 

Recognizing and stating a problem is 
not easy, particularly for persons whose 
undergraduate work, as well as that of 
their high school and elementary days, 
has been of the “read or listen, then re- 
peat” type. 

And how many of us have not seen a 
group or an individual accept the first 
conclusion that presents itself without 
exploring many possibilities? 

And how seldom do we see any real 
plans made for evaluating the effective- 
ness of a decision through collection of 
pertinent data? 

And yet problem solving is a skill 
which all are saying children should ac- 
quire. How can one teach a skill which 
one does not have? In-service activities 
which engage teachers who lack this skill 
should be consciously directed toward 
developing problem-solving abilities. 

In summary, in-service education of 
teachers takes place as they work on 
problems of concern to themselves. 
When they do this, changes occur in the 
classrooms. 
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Ernest W. Anderson 


Industry and Business 


Use In-Service Education 


A functional approach 
characterizes programs 
in business and industry. 


THE importance and value placed on 
in-service education by leaders of indus- 
try and business are evidenced by the 
vast sums of money they spend each year 
for such programs. In most of the large 
companies there is a director of educa- 
tion and training and almost all divisions 
or departments have an educational su- 
perviser with a staff of specialists who 
either teach or supervise the teaching of 
many kinds of subject matter. The edu- 
cational level of these in-service courses 
runs all the way from the skills area to 
the decision-making level of top manage- 
ment. 

The educational philosophy of business 
is more pragmatic than it is idealistic. 
This is because its educational programs 
must produce tangible results as meas- 
ured eventually by profits. Industrial in- 
service education is concerned with the 
present needs of its people, not with pre- 
serving any traditional facts or points of 
view. The General Electric Company 


Ernest W. Anderson is professor of agricul- 
ture extension, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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summarizes this philosophy with its 
motto, “Progress is our most important 
product.” 

The evaluation of industrial in-service 
educational programs is based upon ob- 
served changes in attitudes, behaviors 
and personal skills. These programs, for 
the most part, are designed for selected 
adults, who are motivated by personal 
desires for success. The subject matter is 
often on a high level of learning. 


Break with Tradition 


Perhaps all teachers can learn some- 
thing useful if they will examine the gen- 
eral approach industrial education lead- 
ers make to teaching. The approach made 
by many industrial teachers is based on 
inductive logic rather than deductive 
logic. This is a different approach than is 
commonly made in some areas of teach- 
ing in our schools and colleges. Examples 
of the wide use of the inductive approach 
to teaching are shown in the case method, 
on-the-job teaching, and variations of the 
problem solving method. 

Educational leaders in business have 
often been disappointed with the results 
of using the traditional method of lectur- 
ing to their students. They have dis- 
covered that “telling” a person is not al- 
ways the same as “teaching.” They would 
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agree though, that the giving of informa- 
tion, directions or instructions can be a 
valuable part of the teaching process. 
However, it was found that even when 
good lecturers used elaborate and atten- 
tion getting visuals, they were often 
unable to stimulate the students to retain 
and use the major points they were trying 
to present. A “great show” often was put 
on, but the participants too often re- 
turned to their work with no apparent 
change in their personal behavior or in 
their values. 

Industrial educators are quite familiar 
with the differences between what their 
people know (in terms of being able to 
repeat words) and what they show they 
understand (in terms of what they can 
do in their work). Industrial and educa- 
tional psychologists for years have been 
involved in explaining this gulf between 
“what is known” and “what is done.” It 
is the plague of all who teach. Industrial 
educators probably have had as much 
intellectual freedom to explore ways and 
means of reducing this difference as have 
most teachers in schools and colleges. 

Understanding the learning process 
can not be separated from understanding 
motivation. Industrial educators have at- 
tacked the gap between “what is known” 
and “what is done” by exploring the prin- 
ciples involved in motivation. They rec- 
ognize that a man does what he wants 
to do—at either a conscious or subcon- 
scious level. He does what he does be- 
cause of ego-involvement. A man moves 
so as to fulfill his personal advantage, as 
he sees it, rather than because some 
teacher or other parent figure directs 
him to do so. 

Orders from a teacher or a boss may 
be seen by a man receiving them as being 
to his personal advantage if he were to 
follow them carefully, so he follows them. 
The reason he follows them is not be- 
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cause his boss tells him to do so. It is 
because he understands why he should 
follow them from his personal or ego- 
involved point of view. This subtle differ- 
ence in personal purpose is understood 
by the industrial educator. It may not 
be so well understood by the typical 
school teacher or college professor whose 
psychological thinking may be hampered 
by older philosophies of authoritarianism 
and power of position. 

From an operational point of view, 
the problem of applying the principles 
of motivation boils down to how we can 
help people see what facts, values and 
attitudes are to their personal advantage 
if they learn them. This is the process of 
inductive logic—the reasoning from 
experiences to principles. This process is 
in contrast to the traditional or classical 
approach to education which, as a gen- 
eral rule, rests on deductive logic—the 
reasoning from accepted truth to appli- 
cation and usefulness. 

The inductive approach, as used in 
industrial education, rests more upon 
ego-involvement than does the deductive 
approach. This means that inductive 
teaching is more personally meaningful 
to each learner than deductive teaching. 
As a result, better understanding comes 
more quickly, and more facts and values 
are retained for future use because of 
this understanding of the personal advan- 
tage of knowing. 


Inductive Approach in Teaching 


The emphasis placed on using an in- 
ductive approach in their teaching pro- 
grams by such large firms as the General 
Electric Company, for example, should 
challenge everyone working in the educa- 
tional field. 

An inductive approach to teaching as- 
sumes that learning comes as a result of 
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each person’s organizing his own past 
and present experiences into individ- 
ually meaningful principles or personal 
theories. The process is similar to the 
scientific method followed in doing re- 
search. Universal laws or principles are 
developed experimentally through test- 
ing various hypotheses. 

In much the same way an individual 
accepts as a “fact” his perception of ex- 
periences which he identifies as fitting 
well and consistently with his interpre- 
tations of his past experiences. If the 
learner feels there is little similarity be- 
tween the new and the old, a new con- 
cept as presented by the teacher or the 
class leader may not be interpreted 
properly and may be either rejected or 
quickly forgotten. 

This is why an industrial teacher, 
using the inductive approach, tries to 
consider carefully what a student already 
understands and accepts as his “facts.” 
This is an example of starting where a 
student is. It is the root principle of 
group discussion or the case method. 
These methods work in industry because 
they are built on the principles of human 
motivation. 

We tend to resist any new concept 
which we feel is being imposed on us. 
In contrast, we thoroughly enjoy dis- 
covering things for ourselves. This is true 
for both adults and children. Many years 
ago W. I. Thomas suggested that one of 
the deep wishes of all humans is a wish 
for new experiences. 

Using this desire of man to seek and 
discover for himself is the heart of the 
inductive approach to teaching and 
learning. We do not generally resist facts 
or concepts which we discover for our- 
Rather, we are motivated to 
greater activity by our successes in 
learning. As is often said, success breeds 


selves. 
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more success. Satisfying experiences feed 
our egos and improve our self-esteem. 

Industrial and business educators, 
using the concept of motivation arising 
through an inductive approach to teach- 
ing, see the instructor’s role as one of 
helping the students to explore and ex- 
amine a problem situation so that each 
may develop his individual answers. 
They see a teacher, as did Socrates of 
old, asking questions to force a student 
to defend his position or encouraging 
him to accept a modification of his views 
when new facts are uncovered. The 
teacher does not force such change 
through the power of his position. He 
helps the student examine more thor- 
oughly his present concepts and asks for 
any changes that would now seem logi- 
cal and proper. In the final result, any 
change in the student comes through 
psychological forces from within the 
student rather than through any external 
motivation from the mind and person- 
ality of the teacher. 

Research studies in both sociology and 
educational psychology show that we 
learn faster and more thoroughly in a 
group discussion situation than in a tra- 
ditional lecturing situation. This has been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of indus- 
trial educators in their programs. Group 
discussion speeds up the learning process 
probably because we tend to be less re- 
sistant to a peer person than we are to a 
person in authority. A group leader needs 
to play the role of a peer by encouraging 
the leadership position to move among 
the members of the group. This proce- 
dure capitalizes on the group discussion 
situation and is widely taught and fol- 
lowed as a teaching skill among indus- 
trial instructors. Probably many business 
leaders could demonstrate useful tech- 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Only 


Rand M‘Nally 


could publish 
a handbook of map 


and globe usage 


because 
Rand M‘Nally is the only 
publisher of both Social Studies texts 


and maps and globes 


THE RAND MSNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE 


Thousands of teachers asked for it . . . hundreds of teachers 
helped to write it . . . now it is here. 

This handbook will serve as your standard teaching guide 
to maps and globes from kindergarten through twelfth grade. 
It shows you exactly what to do and how-to-do it in every 
grade. It shows you how to introduce each map, what concepts 
should be gained, what skills are to be acquired or used on 
the map, and presents the activities necessary to good learning. 
It is usable with any publisher’s maps and globes. 

It is divided into separate grade levels because map reading 
should be as carefully taught in grade sequence as other 


reading skills are. 
Now you can really learn how to make the most effective use 


of visual presentation through maps and globes in social studies 
and science courses. 

400 pages—Publication 1959—Price $2.24 list—$1.79 net. 

Ask to see a copy of this long-awaited how-to-present HANDBOOK 
OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE, sent on ten day approval. 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


P. O. Box 7600 Chicago 80, Illinois 
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The Rand M¢Nally 


Blended Social Studies PROGRAM 





was created 


TO HELP YOU DO THE JOB YOU WANT TO DO... 


TEXTBOOKS: The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s 
maturation level. Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that are fun, a mul- 
titude of maps and striking pictures in both black-and-white and in color, pleas- 
ant and interesting style for easy reading —these are only a few of the features 
designed so that you can teach the basic learnings of the social studies. 


ALL AROUND AMERICA (United States readiness ) 

AROUND THE HOME (local community studies) 

MANY LANDS (world and United States communities) 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS (United States) 

WITHIN THE AMERICAS (North and South America) 

BEYOND OUR BORDERS (Canada and Latin America) 
BEYOND THE OCEANS (Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australasia) 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 
WORKSHOP 

TEACHER’S BOOK JACKET 
WALL MAPS AND GLOBES 
FILMSTRIPS 

ATLAS are all part of the Program. 


Would you like to see copies of the textbooks for evaluation? If so, please write 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - Box 7600 - Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative 
is a trained professional educational consultant. 
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niques of teaching that would improve 
the proficiency of some teachers. 


Two-Way Communication 


From a theoretical point of view, the 
inductive approach to teaching and 
learning rests on a concept of two-way 
communication. The learner learns what 
stimulates him and makes some kind of 
sense to him. In the same manner, the 
“receiver” or student receives and under- 
stands what he has decoded or perceived 
from his sensory stimuli. In a group dis- 
cussion, as now commonly used in indus- 
trial education, the situation permits a 
person to “talk back” to a discussion 
leader or to another participant. This 
freedom allows the individual to continue 
examining a new concept until he is 
ready to accept or reject it, or perhaps, 
to modify it. 

This freedom of expression also per- 
mits an instructor to evaluate the prog- 
ress of a group and the direction in 
which it is moving toward a solution. It 
also allows all persons present to hear 
the various individual interpretations, as 
they express them, that are being made 
by the vocal members of the group. 

Each person is encouraged to accept, 
modify or reject these various concepts 
as they perceive them in light of their 
own past experiences. As people discuss 
their differences of opinion, they are able 
to come to a solution that has more sup- 
port from the group than one imposed 
by an authority. Two-way communica- 
tion leads to personal conviction and to 
a commitment to action, of some sort, 
by the participants. The final decision 
is understood by all involved, even if it 
is not approved by all, because each per- 
son has done his own thinking. 

From industrial and business educa- 
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tion we can learn the importance of 
thinking about different levels of learn- 
ing. All learning is not identical. Some 
of the apparent conflicts in educational 
research may be caused by assuming 
that all learning is simply learning. It 
would seem that industrial educators 
think of at least four levels of learning 
as follows: (a) muscular or mechanical 
skills, (b) simple recall or memory of 
facts, (c) cause and effect relationships, 
and (d) abstract symbolisms in a dy- 
namic interacting situation. 

Industrial education personnel seem to 
appreciate more fully the significance of 
these different kinds of learning than do 
many persons in more traditional educa- 
tion institutions. They recognize and ac- 
cept, with no apparent feelings of philo- 
sophical inconsistency, that the learning 
needs and learning process of a lathe 
operator may lie more in the area of 
manipulative skills than in the memory 
of many facts or relationships. A fore- 
man is expected to be able to appreciate 
the need for proper material flow 
through his region of control. However, 
it is management at an executive level 
that is expected to make decisions where 
economic and mechanical factors of mar- 
keting and manufacturing meet and 
interact. 

Each man, at his own level, receives 
the kind of educational experience that 
helps him develop in the place where he 
is and eventually move beyond it. These 
educational experiences must be selected 
so they will help him solve the problems 
which have meaning to him at present 
and which will stimulate him to seek new 
areas of learning to conquer. This pattern 
of procedure rests on the motivational 
concept that man is more concerned 
with the present than he is with the 
future. Many traditional industrial edu- 
cation programs, however, rest on an 
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assumption that people should be forced 
to learn something because it will be 
“good” for them some day. 

The industrial emphasis on the here 
and now of a situation does not mean 
that industry does not plan for the fu- 
ture of its personnel. Industry assumes 
that a foreman, if he has the ability and 
the desire, can become an executive. In- 
dustrial education recognizes that there 
are stages of growth and development 
and that such development is a slow 
process. They look upon education as a 
growth process rather than an “outpour- 
ing” of facts to the students by the 
teachers. 

It may be unfortunate that teachers 
in schools and colleges do not consider 
more seriously the significance of differ- 
ent levels and kinds of learning. Clearer 
appreciation of student growth toward 
maturity might improve our teaching. 
Too frequently in our classes we empha- 
size only the area of abstract thinking. 
We apparently fail to realize what must 
precede this kind of learning. We seem 
to lack an understanding of the real and 
significant differences in interest and 
ability as a major characteristic of our 
students. We have made a fetish of “in- 
dividual differences” in our discussions, 
but we tend to cling to the old concept 


Organizing for Growth 

(Continued from page 339) 
development of K-6 science curriculum 
guides, with 7-9 and 10-12 in process; 
and this year, a study of language arts 
K-12 is under way. 

This organization has made possible 
the coordination of in-service education 
at all levels, yet it possesses a flexibility 
that includes a kindergarten education 
workshop and a unit of the International 
Reading Association. It helps to meet the 
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that everyone needs to have the same 
experiences and needs to know the same 
facts if he is to be considered an edu- 
cated person. 

Summary: 1. The industrial educator 
is interested in both the retention and 
use of knowledge learned, with empha- 
sis on usefulness. Industrial people stress 
the point that when new facts, attitudes 
and values are needed to be understood, 
they are best learned when they are ap- 
proached through personal involvement. 

2. The inductive approach to teaching 
is used by many industrial educators. 
They assume that each person must or- 
ganize the material presented into indi- 
vidually meaningful patterns if he is to 
understand and retain the concepts. 

3. Industry and business teachers 
encourage honest differences of opinion 
in the search for new and better ways to 
do a job. This is especially true in execu- 
tive development programs. 

4. By using the inductive approach to 
teaching and learning, persons in indus- 
try show their appreciation of the signif- 
icance of individual differences in both 
ability and interests. Their educational 
philosophy is that each person should be 
considered as a worthwhile individual 
with his own peculiar levels of interest 
and native ability. 


needs of individuals, individual schools, 
and a school system. 

In summary, effective organization for 
in-service education must be evolved in 
each school system. What Belleville and 
other districts have done may be adapt- 
able, but it should not be considered 
adoptable. Creation of an effective or- 
ganization requires much time; yet not 
too much for the school system that 
hopes to realize continuous benefits for 
education. 
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Te understand 


and te be undersiacd... 


WINSTO 


COMMUNICATION 





PROGRAM 








lacleding 





Winston Basic Readers 
Winston American English 







Russell G. Stauffer, Alvina Treut Burrows and a 
team of more than twenty educators 


Here is the first compatible program in reading and the language 
arts specifically planned and developed to help the learner more 
quickly attain the skill of communicating effectively with others. 


The new program consists of two series of textbooks, 
Winston Basic Readers and Winston American English, jointly authored 








so that each phase of instruction in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening augments the other... 
... Yet each series may be used independently of the other! 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 

comprise the first totally new reading 
system based on the premise that the 
best learning takes place in a reading- 
thinking situation. 
This new series employs the modified 
basic reader approach and consists of 
stories especially written to develop 
reading and thinking skills. System- 
atic and sequentially organized study- 
books as well as carefully planned 
teachers editions complement this new 
concept in the teaching of reading. 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 


presents the first coordinated series of 
communication arts and skills. Oral 
and written composition, talking and 
listening, reading, literature, dramatics, 


spelling, and handwriting are taught 





within a single series—in a single book! 


Combining the language arts and skills 
into a functionally associated series 
has long been the wish of good teachers 
everywhere. Now it has been done for 


them in Winston American English. 


For complete information on this new educational concept, write Dept. EL 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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The Importance 
of People 


Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 
Guest Contributor: Arch Lang 





Skeptical Critics—Possible Allies? 


A NEIGHBOR of mine down the 
street has ideas about what he calls edu- 
cational reform that dismay and baffle 
me. I should be less baffled if Joe Al- 
bright (as I'll call him) had a closed 
mind or wanted to conserve the tax dol- 
lar above all else. Or if he really believed 
that the common man can have a good 
life only if it is wrested out and given 
to him by the uncommon few, and that 
equality of educational opportunity 
means identifying and training those 
who can qualify among the decision- 
makers. 

Undoubtedly there are critics whose 
view of the schools is based on such 
convictions. But Joe is not among them. 
We do harm if we think of Joe and 
others like him as reactionaries. They 
are friends of the public schools. Yet we 
have a special problem of understand- 
ing them and being understood by them. 

Joe is an accountant by profession 
and a social critic by disposition. He 
likes to read history and biography and 
keeps up with contemporary affairs 
through liberal magazines. On questions 
such as racial segregation, industrial 
strikes, and the United Nations, his opin- 
ions are critical and display social vision. 

He wants people—the whole people 
to have a life of confidence, not of anx- 
iety, and to have a part in deciding their 
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own destiny. He wants a world with a 
minimum of privileged status. He sets 
no limits to the possibilities for freeing 
the human spirit. In the long run he 
trusts the common man. In these matters 
he has the same deep commitments as 
my educationist colleagues whom I think 
of as progressive and social-minded. 

When it comes to school policy, how- 
ever, the story is different. He is sym- 
pathetic to the pronouncements of the 
Council for Basic Education. He thinks 
the increased arithmetic homework 
which fourth graders now have in our 
town is all to the good. He doubts that 
children learn to read as well and as 
early as they should. He is for any pro- 
posal for increased emphasis on foreign 
language at any level. He is skeptical 
of emphasis on the social studies, espe- 
cially when projects are involved, and 
wonders if specialist subject teachers of 
science, history and geography might 
not well be used in the elementary 
school. He sees the high school pro- 
gram almost entirely in terms of col- 
lege-bound and _ vocational-preparation 
courses. He thinks the case is obvious 
for separate classes by ability grouping, 
high promotion standards, and acceler- 
ated programs for bright youngsters. All 
of these things, to him, are ways to get 
trained intelligence. 
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Philosophy for 
American Education 


by Kenneth H. Hansen, Director, 
School of Education, Western State 
College of Colorado 


| 


Values We Share 


It seems to me that there are many 


| persons who think as Joe does, both in 
| their social vision and in their view of 


This new book is concerned with edu- | 


cational philosophy; it emphasizes a | 


distinctly philosophical framework, 
using the applicable concepts and 
terminology of much of traditional 
philosophy. 

The author feels that philosophy of 
education tends to be merely descrip- 
tive, tends toward discursive discus- 


sion of educational ideas, and that | 
direction can be given to contempo- | 
rary education only as we develop a | 


functioning philosophy for education, 
a philosophy that makes a difference 
in educational practice. This philos- 


ophy must be bolstered by a sense of | 


commitment to educational ideals, a 


commitment marked by both intel- | 


lectual respectability and emotional 
warmth. 

The book seeks to avoid forcing 
widely-divergent educational philos- 
ophies into too-rigid a pattern, such 
as idealism, realism, and pragmatism, 
so that the student is helped to avoid 
the error of simply labeling ideas by 
over-simplified nomenclature. 

A distinct emphasis is given to help- 
ing the student develop a philosophy 
that goes beyond mere intellectual 
understanding of conflicting educa- 
tion philosophies to the building of 
an operational philosophy for educa- 
tion. 


Recognizing the cultural basis of phi- 
losophy (both as cause and effect), 
the book seeks to present a philoso- 
phy that transcends earlier 20th cen- 
tury pragmatism as found in “Pro- 
gressivism” and leads to a restate- 
ment of a value-affirming empirical 
idealism. 


To be published in April. 
App. 336 pp. Text price: $5.50 


To receive approval copies, write: 


Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


the way the school can serve that vision. 
Some are articulate in the public press, 
many others are directly influential in 
their communities. Because of their so- 
cial vision they are to be highly valued, 
especially in the present time. But from 
the educational measures they recom- 
mend, it is evident that they and liberal 
professional educators are out of com- 
munication, likely through distortions 
and bias on both sides. 

We educationists are engaged these 
days in a good deal of self-examination. 
As part of this process it seems worth 
while to try to locate some of the values 
which are shared by liberal educators 
and liberal citizens-at-large and search 
for differences in emphasis and _ inter 
pretations. 


1. Concern for the common man and 
confidence in his potentials. Education- 
ists have been guided by this concern 
as much as by any other that might be 
named. We have often said so and we 
should keep saying so, especially in ways 
that remind the Joe Albrights that they 
cherish this value too. We should with- 
stand any pressures to compromise it. 
However, we may sometimes appear to 
lack confidence in the potentials of chil- 
dren by not challenging them to do 
things they can really accomplish. 

We have properly been sensitive to 
the need for acceptance of children and 
for protecting them from _ situations 
where failure is unavoidable. We may 
have been prone to interpret any ap- 


| pearance of pressure on children as 


punitiveness. For a teacher the line be- 
tween encouragement and pressure is a 
fine line, and we will sometimes over- 
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step it. Yet perhaps the pace of school- 
work can be stepped up in many situa- 
tions without getting into impossible 
drudgery of homework and _ without 
forcing children into failure. On the con- 
trary we may help children to discover 
what they can actually do with real satis- 
faction to them. We can use every sensi- 
tivity as to what particular children can 
do, with real confidence in their poten- 
tial to do more than they would have 
done without the stimulus and resource 
of the teacher. 


2. Respect for high-quality perform- 
ance. In our concern for avoiding com- 
petitive pressures and arbitrary stand- 
ards we educators have emphasized 
each child’s abilities and past perform- 
ance. We seem often to imply that qual- 
ity in comparison to what others are 
doing or have done is of no value or im- 
portance. Yet do we really believe this 
or apply it in evaluating ourselves and 
other adults? 

In school we should be able to recog- 
nize and honor performance superior to 
the average without subjecting children 
to the climate of a competitive rat-race. 
One help in doing this will be to con- 
tinue to insist that there are many varie- 
ties of excellence and that intellectual 
performance is not the only kind to be 
honored. 


5 


3. Respect for intellectual perform- 
ance. On this point we do one of our 
poorest jobs of communicating with the 
Joe Albrights. Much of the difficulty 
comes from our own biases, and Joe's, 
and both our feelings and his are com- 
plicated by the ambivalence toward in- 
tellect in our culture. For Joe is an intel- 
and knows it. His 
achievement and self-esteem is bound 
up with the fact that he has made a 
career and got recognition 


lectual sense of 


through 
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brainwork in a society which scofts at 
intellect as often as it honors it. His sen- 
sitivity on the point may be heightened 
by feelings that he would have achieved 
more if his social milieu had respected 
intellect more. While he opposes social 
tendencies toward a power elite, he is 
sympathetic toward the idea of an intel- 
lectual elite (whether he uses just this 
phrase or not), provided the intellec- 
tuals neither try to grab for power nor 
let themselves be used by power inter- 
ests. 

We educationists are perhaps less 
single-minded in the matter than Joe is. 
We have often resisted the idea that the 
function of the school is primarily intel- 
lectual. The reasons have been valid: 
the narrower intellectual emphasis in the 
past, the variety of abilities, the need 
of all-round development, the concern 
for acceptance and success of nonintel- 
lectual children, the practical emphasis 
of American culture, the fear of sepa- 
rating the theoretical from the practical, 
and the fear of using the schools to 
develop a social elite of any kind. 

Have we perhaps overdone the mat- 
ter? Can we recognize some validity in 
Joe's belief that intellectual pursuits and 
performance can be specifically recog- 
nized and honored (as athletics and 
entertainment are) without fostering a 
power elite or an objectionable social 
elite? Educationists are intellectuals too 
—of a particular kind certainly, but 
nevertheless people who make their 
careers with their brains. Our reluctance 
to take such a position may have some- 
thing to do with the accusation that the 
schools are anti-intellectual. We are sure 
that if the schools are to be more effec- 
tive they must have more support and 
teachers must have more status and rec- 
ognition. Should we not forthrightlyv 
recognize the preponderant intellectual 
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orientation that does exist in schools and 
among schoolmen? We can encourage 
and recognize intellectual performance 
without discarding the gains which have 
been made in providing for all children 
of whatever abilities. Our ability to en- 
courage and accept freely the potentials 
of intellectual children is perhaps bound 
closely to our ability to accept ourselves 
in our intellectual capacities. 

4. Opposition to tendencies which 
make for conformity and loss of individ- 
uality. On this value educationists should 
find no conflict with the Joe Albrights. 
We do need to recognize the pressures 
from the organized complexity of so- 
ciety, the sheer mass of children with 
whom we deal, and the _ tendencies 
toward bureaucracy in every large or- 
ganization, including the schools. Com- 
munication with Joe is mostly a matter 
of emphasizing our concern over these 
pressures and our interest in countering 
them. 

Concern for individual development 
has been paramount among American 
educators and we should keep saying so. 
We have emphasized group activity as a 
way the individual can find himself and 
express himself in a social setting. We 
need to continue to emphasize this goal 
at every opportunity, and continually 
examine and evaluate our group tech- 
niques in the light of the goal. Con- 
tinuous evaluation of group activities is 
the best insurance against the hazard of 
their slipping into a cult or a conformity 
routine. 


5. Determination to take account of 
changing realities; mistrust of ortho- 
doxies. Joe is hardheaded; he wants to 
face the facts whether he likes them or 
not. He mistrusts the orthodox line be- 
cause he suspects that it may be used 
to cover up facts and protect established 
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interests; he mistrusts starry-eyed opti- 
mism and the evangelistic attitude be- 
cause they may substitute hope for 
reality. He tries hard to distinguish the 
factual from the fatuous. In all of this, 
educationists should have no quarrel 
with him. The problems of education 
will require plenty of hardheadedness 
from all of us as well as devotion to 
ideals. 

The distorted stereotypes of Progres- 
sive Education give him cause to wonder 
whether educationists realistic or 
whether they are defenders of a new 
orthodoxy. There has probably been 
enough evangelism and hopeful opti- 
mism associated with educational prog- 
ress to provide some basis for his 
suspicion, especially in the 1920's and 
1930’s. Yet the antidote to distortion is 
clear information. If the educationists 
of the 1960’s are a more hardheaded lot 
they can exhibit the fact by seeing to 
it that information about the schools is 
accurate and by avoiding clichés and 
vagueness. Joe will respect people who 


are 
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(Continued from page 350) 


the teachers’ manuals produced to ac- 
company the student materials. 
American education recognizes the 
great importance of in-service materials 
in helping teachers to face the problems 
of the atomic age. It is encouraging to 
note the increasing use of the newer me- 
dia in this whole area of in-service train- 
ing. Research has long demonstrated 
that the projected picture-and-sound 
combination is valuable in the learning 
process. While it is true that the impact 
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state their goals unmistakably and then 
lay out the difficulties and what they 
propose to do about them. 

Part of our job in making information 
available is to examine most critically 
the research evidence on how people 
learn, what motivates and _ frustrates 
their learning in contemporary life, and 
what has been well established (and 
what we still do not know) through cur- 
riculum studies. It is certain that educa- 
tional changes will be indicated by new 
knowledge and new _ circumstances 
Some of the school practices we have 
thought were most solidly justified will 
prove to be mistaken or obsolete. Those 
of us who do not cringe at the thought 
of being “progressive” can, in principle 
at least, welcome the prospect of re- 
placing some of our most cherished ideas 
by new and better ones. Nothing less will 
serve the present time by serving the 
children of the time. 

—ArcH Lane, professor of education 
San Francisco State College, San Fran 
cisco, California. 


of technology has not yet fully been real- 
ized in the teaching profession, it is a 
hopeful sign that school systems are 
everywhere beginning to produce new 
tools for in-service training. 

The public schools of the United States 
face a challenge both from the enor- 
mous growth in student population and 
from the expanding body of knowledge 
in the various subject fields. If teachers 
are to maintain the accelerated pace set 
for education, every effort must be made 
to improve their techniques and the good 
materials vital to success in in-service 
education. 
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In-Service Education and the University 


MUCH is said today about the re- 
sponsibility of public schools in prepar- 
ing youth to achieve maximum value 
from collegiate and other educative ex- 
periences beyond the high school. In the 
special sphere of teacher education not 
enough is being said about the respon- 
sibility of the college and university in 
preparing teachers for life-long learning 
in the context of their professional and 
civic tasks as teachers in the public 
schools. This column offers an occasion 
to examine some of the more urgent 
problems and issues facing higher educa- 
tion in its role of preparing teachers who 
sense the necessity for continuous learn- 
ing and who can find the basic dimen- 
sions for this learning in their emergent 
responsibilities as educators and as citi- 
zens. 


Current Problems 


\ look at the customary role of col- 
leges and universities in the related con- 
cerns of curriculum development and 
teacher education in service discloses at 
least four major problems. First, a degree 
of goal ambiguity is apparent in the 
scope of activities which pass under the 
label of in-service education of teachers. 
The historic development of teacher edu- 
cation has been through its one-year, 
two-year and now five-year programs, 
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each providing temporary or provisional 
certification. This development accorded 
in-service programs their traditional and 
almost stigmatic function as remedial or 
completive education. Even in modern 
schools where baccalaureate degrees are 
not involved, local board rules often im- 
ply that the teacher who does not regu- 
larly engage in some sort of in-service 
program represents something less than 
a high degree of professional compe- 
tence. 

In some systems pursuit of advance 
degrees is encouraged through in-service 
programs sponsored jointly by univer- 
sities and schools. Sometimes the variety 
of specialized certificates which interest 
candidates makes it difficult to offer a 
program with unity of purpose and to 
satisfy the conflicting needs of the staff 
and the school system. Some of the ambi- 
guity of purpose associated with in-serv- 
ice programs in public schools can be 
traced to the separateness which attends 
fifth-year collegiate programs in relation 
to the four years of preservice prepara- 
tion. 

Assuming that the university's central 
tasks in relation to the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers could be clearly defined, 
one can find relatively few institutions 
claiming an organizational structure that 
serves adequately those school needs oc- 
casioned by dynamic curriculum develop- 
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ment. The marginal status of the exten- 
sion division in respect to the total com- 
plex of undergraduate colleges and pro- 
fessional schools makes it difficult for 
school systems to draw on the best re- 
sources of the university either for cur- 
riculum improvement or the continuous 
education of their staffs. Not being 
viewed as integrally related to the main 
objective of the university, that is, with 
the instruction of young adults, extension 
programs often suffer from the lack of 
adequate staff, funds, and other instruc- 
tional services. Pressured into operating 
on an enrollment budget, the division is 
likely to offer in its off-campus centers 
those courses which have the greatest 
potential for registrations, but which may 
have little relation to local curriculum 
needs. Preregistration lists and group 
petitions from teachers are more likely 
to reflect certification requirements than 
areas of recognized need within the pub- 


lic school program. In order to achieve 
the greatest value from the excellence 
and diversity of the university staff, the 
public school must be serviced through 
an extension division or comparable unit 
that is recognized as serving a significant 
and necessary function of the changing 
university. 

In addition to the problems of goal 
diffusion and ineffective organization a 
third block to the university's effective 
participation in curriculum development 
derives from the traditional nature of in- 
service education of teachers. Even 
though teacher education in service has 
been viewed primarily as an extension 
or continuation of the teacher's earlier 
preparation, it is likely to reflect a narrow 
emphasis on what is commonly called 
pedagogical skills and techniques. But 
despite this tendency, which is reinforced 
today by programs which concentrate 
on general education in the undergradu- 
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ate years and relegate professional skills 
to on-the-job training, a defensible se- 
quence in teacher education recognizes 
values in emphasizing liberal education 
at all levels including the years devoted 
to graduate study. 

While an obviously strong case can 
be argued for making liberal studies a 
part of the continuing education of all 
adults, the special responsibilities of 
teachers in curriculum development 
make this inclusion doubly significant for 
them. The lack of accent upon broad 
liberal experiences for teachers in service, 
coupled with the difficulties of tapping 
the resources of wide segments of the 
university staff for pertinent instruction 
from varied disciplines, complicates the 
task of improving the curriculum through 
in-service programs. 

A final consideration deals with the 
nature of the preservice program. Often 
this program fails to educate teaching 
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ings, side sewn. $2.50 list. Net to schools 
and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


10 Subject Areas to stimulate independent reading: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY and 
TRANSPORTATION 

INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS 
COMMUNITY HELPERS 

THE COMMUNITY 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS 

TRIPS and ACTIVITIES NEAR and FAR 
PETS and THEIR CARE 

THE WORLD OF LONG AGO 

THE LAND and CONSERVATION 


LIVING and WORKING TOGETHER 
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310 S. Racine Ave. 


of changing patterns which may even- 
tually resolve many of the problems thus 
far identified. 

Overcoming certain internal rigidities, 
universities have structured new field 
courses along broad and flexible lines 
which encourage wide participation with- 
in specific school systems on studies re- 
lated to curriculum improvement. Unlike 
the more formal curriculum classes char- 
acterized by random enrollment, the new 
field class is likely to include teachers 
and administrators from a given county, 
district or municipal unit. Emphasis in 
study usually follows lines determined 
by educational problems identified lo- 
cally by staff committees or a curriculum 
council. Where enrollments are sufficient 
to provide a budget for supplementary 
staff, the university consultant or coordi- 
nator may call on specialists in allied dis- 
ciplines of psychology or sociology to 
assist in the study. In some situations a 
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send for free illustrated catalog 
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team of instructors may deal with various 
aspects of the study and participants earn 
university credit in the departments of 
their special interests, or, where appro- 
priate, they may receive interdepart- 
mental credit. 

A variation of the cooperative approach 
is seen in the educational seminar to 
which the local school administration in- 
vites a series of scholars to share the con- 
tributions of their respective disciplines 
to the solution of significant school prob- 
lems. Before the Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
Community Schools shifted from a 
6 - 4 organization of grades to a 
6 - 3 - 3 pattern, the central administra- 
tive staff conducted a seminar on adoles- 
cent needs to which college instructors 
in the fields of anthropology, psychology, 
sociology and education were invited as 
guest lecturers. In using the lectures 
and subsequent seminars as a point of 
departure for further discussion, the ad- 
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ministrative staff provided teachers a 
background for a two-year curriculum 
planning program focused primarily on 
the proposed new junior high schools. 

In many localities summer workshops 
provide excellent opportunities for 
schools and universities to work out co- 
operative arrangements for making cur- 
riculum development an integral aspect 
of teacher education in service. Increas- 
ing support from the federal government 
and private foundations, even though it 
is often directed toward particular areas 
of the curriculum, may in the long run 
point up the possibility of engaging 
teachers in professional pursuits during 
summer months. 

The teachers institute, for many years 
the symbol of the schools’ best aspirations 
for in-service education, has undergone 
changes that have rendered it a more 
effective instrument of curriculum devel- 
opment. No longer conceived as an in- 


spirational “shot in the arm,” the institute 
for many teachers today provides the 
time for planning long-range approaches 
to curriculum revision as well as the op- 
portunity to concentrate on specific prob- 
lems of significance. Although operating 
largely outside the formal credit pattern 
of the university, the institute neverthe- 
less often provides an avenue whereby 
the university and the schools meet their 
mutual responsibilities for continuing 
education. 

Within the universities there is encour- 
aging evidence to suggest that the fifth 
year of teacher education is being per- 
ceived as one devoted primarily to devel- 
oping the master teacher rather than the 
specialist in administration, supervision 
or guidance. By restoring some unity of 
purpose to the program for the master’s 
degree, it should be possible to attack 
from clearer perspectives the problem 

(Continued on page 400) 
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e Delightful child-centered stories, charmingly illustrated in full 
color, designed to stimulate reading interest 


e Specially planned lessons geared to meet individual differ- 


e Gradual and logical introduction of new words, and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings and word usage 
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See the books that have set a high 
record of achievement at all levels 
of arithmetic learning. . . 


Growth in Arithmetie 


by CLARK ¢ JUNGE ¢ MOSER «= SMITH 


Nationwide, reports of teacher users and test results confirm 
the leadership and success of this series. 


Growth in Arithmetic skillfully points up for the child the big 
ideas in arithmetic—the fundamental concepts required in arith- 
metic reasoning—the structure of arithmetic. The program 
develops and makes clear the operational laws underlying tech- 
niques of computation. Estimation and mental computation 
figure prominently in the program. 


The exceptionally strong problem-solving program, assuring 
the development of reasoning power, gives pupils many oppor- 
tunities to deal with common, quantitative relationships. 


Before you decide... 


see GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC frst! 
by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Harold E. 
Moser, Rolland R. Smith, and Caroline Hatton Clark 


Textbooks for Grades 3-8 (Revised Edition) 
One by One and Two by Two for Grades I and 2 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 
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Column Editor: Walter B. Waetjen 
Contributor: John T. Lovell 


The Bay High School Experiment’ 


THE setting was a principal's office. 
The characters included a_ principal, 
several teachers, and a college profes- 
sor. The subject was a cooperative re- 
search study * which was being designed 
by the faculty of Bay High School, 
Panama City, Florida. Its object: to im- 
prove their effectiveness in providing 
for the individual needs of their stu- 
dents. 

Briefly, these teachers sensed they 
were not achieving their teaching pur- 
poses as effectively as they might. The 
group identified the range of individual 
ability in classes as being a big block 
to achieving purposes. The teachers 
hypothesized that if they could reduce 
the range of individual ability in their 
classes in English, biology, and algebra, 
they could do a more effective job of 
helping students master the subject mat- 
ter, of improving their attitudes toward 
school, of aiding students in becoming 
more acceptable to themselves and to 
their classmates. 

The entire sophomore class _ was 
ranked by ability. Odd-numbered stu- 
dents were then put in an experimental 


* This is a progress report of a four-year re- 
search program. Many have cooperated in the 
study but special mention should be made of 
John Johnson, Sarah Bone and Harrison God- 
frey for their significant contributions. 

* Supported by a grant from the International 
Paper Company Foundation. 
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group to be organized so as to reduce 
the range of individual differences as 
much as possible in each class in Eng- 
lish, biology, and algebra. Even-num- 
bered students were placed in a control 
group so as to increase the range of in- 
dividual differences as much as possible. 
There are approximately 250 pupils 
in each group. In the experimental 
group the top 30 students in a particular 
subject made up one class. The next 30 
students made up the next class and so 
on down the line. In the control group 
each class was developed to contain a 
balance of exceptional, average, and 
below average students. 

All students were given standardized 
achievement tests in the particular sub- 
ject at the beginning of the year and 
were given another form of the same 
test at the end of one year. A sociometric 
instrument was used to evaluate the way 
the students felt about each other in the 
various classes and was again adminis- 
tered in. May. To determine whether or 
not there were any significant changes in 
the way the students accepted themselves 
and others, the Index of Adjustment and 
Values was employed. Finally, a student 
attitude questionnaire was developed 
and used to determine changes in stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward their school sit- 
uation in the areas: (a) degree of learn- 
ing, (b) student behavior, (c) student 
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Elementary School Curriculum « From Theory to Practice 


Marshall C, Jameson, Montieth School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

William V. Hicks, Michigan State University 

An effective examination of the practical aspects of elementary teaching in a con- 
text of sound educational theory, this new text illustrates the application of theory 
in the classroom with actual situations and incidents that will help the beginning 
teacher put his knowledge into practice. 


American Public School Finance 


W. Monfort Barr, Indiana University 


This concise and authoritative treatment of the growth and development of school 
finance systems is based on a survey of school finance in many states throughout 


the nation. 


1960 Kevistous... 


Introduction to Education 


Fundamental Principles and Modern Practices 


New Revised Edition 


Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College 
Alice Crow, Formerly of Brooklyn College 


Now brought completely up to date, this widely used text provides the student with 
an over-all view of education—its philosophy, functions, and techniques. 


An Introduction to Guidance « Basic Principles and Practices 


Second Edition 


Lester D.. Crow, Brooklyn College 
Alice Crow, Formerly of Brooklyn College 


This leading basic text, reorganized and rewritten to reflect the latest developments 
in the field, emphasizes guidance as a continuous process throughout life. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


American Book Company 
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interest in subject, (d) work on subject 
outside of class, (e) friendliness of stu- 
dents, (f) teacher interest in subject, ( g) 
teacher interest in students, (h) honesty 
of students, and (i) learning needs of 
student met in subject. 

An attempt was made to keep within 
rigid experimental controls. The group- 
ing situation was specific and every ef- 
fort was made to control the variables 
of scholastic aptitude and achievement. 
After the experimental and _ control 
groups were formed, F values were com- 
puted by the analysis of variance. The 
values did not approach significance. 
The time between the initial test and 
retest was held constant for the experi- 
mental and control groups. To control 
the quality of teaching variable, sections 
included in both groups were taught by 
the same teachers. It was assumed, 
therefore, that any significant differences 
found in the two groups could be at- 
tributed to the grouping situation. 

1. Comparison of subject matter mas- 
tery of the control and experimental 
groups: 

Comparison of the subject matter gains 
of the experimental and control group 
in the subject areas of English, biology, 
and algebra was achieved through the 
employment of the analysis of variance, 
analysis of co-variance, and the ¢ statis- 
tics. Results indicated that the experi- 
mental group made greater gains in 
English than the control group. The 
California Language Test results showed 
that the experimental group had a mean 
grade placement gain of 1.29 compared 
to the control group’s mean grade place- 
ment gain of 1.04. This difference was 
significant beyond the .05 level. 

Differences in gain of the upper third 
of the students were even greater. Mean 
gains of 1.63 for the experimental group 
and 1.18 for the control group were re- 
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corded. This difference is statistically 
significant in favor of the experimental 
group beyond the .01 level of confidence. 

The difference in the mean gain of the 
lower ability classification was not statis- 
tically significant. 

Analysis of the Cooperative Literary 
Appreciation Test did not indicate statis- 
tically significant differences between the 
experimental and control groups. 

In biology, no statistically significant 
differences were found between the two 
groups. It is interesting that a t value 
of 1.04 was obtained in favor of the ex- 
perimental group for the upper % of 
students whereas a t value of only .37 
in favor of the experimental group was 
obtained for the lower % of students. 
A value of 1.96 was required for signif- 
icance at the .05 level of confidence. 

The comparison of the two groups in 
algebra by the t test revealed no statisti- 
cally significant differences. The differ- 
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Murray 
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DeVault 


Rucker 


Willey 


HARPER & BROTHER 


LEADERSHIP, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR $6.50. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATIONAL THEORY $4.50. 


THE TEACHER AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM $5.25. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL $5.50. 


BOOKS, YOUNG PEOPLE, AND READING 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF LOCAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS $9.00. 
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EFFECTIVE LIVING: AN 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
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GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
Revised Edition $6.00. 


* Text Edition—For quantity sale to schools and colleges only. 


49 East 33d ST. 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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ences that were indicated were in favor 
of the experimental group and the upper 
\, of the experimental group. 

2. Comparison of acceptance of stu- 
dents by classmates: 

A sociogram was administered to the 
two groups at the beginning of the school 
year and at the ending of the school. The 
Mann-Whitney U statistic was used to 
determine the significance of difference 
in gains of the two groups. No significant 
differences were found. 

3. Comparison of acceptance of self 
and others: 

To determine whether or not there had 
been significant changes in the control 
and experimental groups with respect to 
students’ acceptance of self and others 
as measured by the Index of Adjustment 
and Values, the chi square statistic was 
used. Again, no differences were evident. 

4. Comparison of student attitudes to- 
ward their school situations: 

In the English sample the experimental 
group felt their teachers were more in- 
terested in teaching English. This differ- 
ence was statistically significant at the 
O01 level of confidence. No significant 
differences in student attitudes were 
found in the algebra groups. In biology 
significant differences in favor of the ex- 
perimental groups and meeting the .01 
criterion were obtained on items of stu- 
dent learning, student interest in sub- 
ject, teacher interest in subject, teacher 
interest in students, and learning needs 
in biology being met. Significant differ- 
ences meeting the .05 criterion included 
the items, student friendliness and stu- 
dent honesty. 

The conclusions of this study are really 
a progress report, since the study was 
designed to cover a five-year period. 
However, it is felt that certain findings 
even at this early date have strong im- 
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plications for hypothesizing about group- 
ing procedures. 

The hypothesis that students would 
make greater academic progress when 
grouped according to reduced range of 
ability was sustained by the findings of 
this study only in the case of the English 
classes. There were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences in the algebra and bi- 
ology groups. 

Indications are that grouping children 
in reduced range of ability groups as it 
was done at Bay High School has no 
statistically significant effect on the ac- 
ceptance of students by their classmates 
as measured by the sociogram used, or 
the students’ acceptance of self and others 
as measured by the Index of Adjustment 
and Values. 

The experimental group developed a 
more positive attitude toward their school 
situation. This was especially true in the 
biology classes. There were no statisti- 
cally significant differences in the algebra 
classes and only one in the English 
classes, but all the differences were in 
favor of the experimental group. 

One interesting observation of the re- 
sults is that the F value for the upper 
in the experimental group was substan- 
tially higher in all cases than the lowest 
14. The higher ability students profited 
more from the reduced range of ability 
grouping. In no case did the lower 14 
in the experimental group profit more. 

One significant factor in the Bay High 
School situation was that the teachers 
had a strong bias in favor of the reduced 
range of ability grouping at the beginning 
of the year and still had this strong bias 
at the end of the year. There is no way 
to assay the effect this might have had 
on the results of the study. 

—Joun T. LOvELL, associate professor 
of education, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama. 
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Cwnriculun 
Bulletin 


NOTE: Various faculty members of 
the School of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity have assisted the column editor 
by appraising materials in their respec- 
tive fields; Maxine Dunfee in elemen- 
tary social studies, Bettye Marchant in 
kindergarten, Ronald Welch in elemen- 
tary arithmetic, and Prevo Whitaker in 





science. 

North Carolina State Board of Educa- 
tion. A Guide to Curriculum Study: 
Science, Grades 1-12. Raleigh: State 
Board of Education, July 1959, 34 p. 
(No price indicated. ) 

This is a short and excellent paper on 
the science program in the public school. 
It was prepared by John B. Chase of the 
University of North Carolina, with the 
help of a number of specialists in science 
and curriculum. The bulletin should be 
particularly valuable in the planning 
and administration of a total science 
program. 

Key questions are raised in the be- 
ginning concerning the place of science 
in modern life, the science needs of 
citizens today, and the provisions schools 
might make in this crucial area. The 
important role of science in general 
education is clearly described in Part I 
and supported by reference to previous 
reports and recommendations of top- 
flight committees and organizations. 

Part II presents problems and issues 
in science teaching in the elementary 
and secondary school. The importance 
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Column Editor: Arthur Hoppe 


of clear objectives and their interpreta- 
tion in desirable behavioral changes is 
emphasized. General suggestions are 
made concerning scope and sequence, 
emphasizing the broad unit approach 
related to science concepts. Specific rec- 
ommendations appear for science ex- 
periences or the branches of science ap- 
propriate for the various grades, with 
attention to the gifted pupil and concern 
for needed reforms in school science 
programs. 

The final section summarizes methods 
and techniques of teaching science, 
necessary facilities, and things several 
conspicuous communities and organiza- 
tions are doing for the improvement 
of science instruction. The report is 
mimeographed and includes carefully 
selected references. It should be a wel- 
come addition to science curriculum 
materials. 


Michigan Department of Public Instruc- - 
tion. Nuclear Science in the Class- 
room. Bulletin No. 362, Lansing: The 
Department, 1957, 205 p. (No price 
indicated. ) 

This is an outstanding attempt to 
bring the study of a highly technical 
topic into the popular realm. The vital 
concern of informed persons for nuclear 
science is to be taken for granted. This 
interdisciplinary approach to the topic 
suggested for high school science stu- 
dents is a scholarly work designed not 
merely to create more knowledgeable 
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No Short Circuits 
with BJ’s UNIQUE ONE-VOLUME INDEX 


One, two, three volumes in use? That won’t 

“short circuit” the set-—won’t take a part of the 

index out of circulation—not if the set is 

Britannica Junior. With BJ the entire index is 

_ always available—complete in a separate volume. 
And this unique Ready Reference Volume is much 

more than a title-and-page index. It rewards 

young readers with immediate information— 

pronunciation, thumbnail definitions and chief facts. 
Not only do children find answers easily, 

but they also use and reinforce their dictionary 

skills—with the alphabetical arrangement, 

diacritical markings and definitions in the Ready 

Reference Volume. At the same time, they are being 

trained for later use of the one-volume index of 

adult encyclopaedias—learning through experience. 





today’s 
BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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youngsters, but rather to trigger their 
creative imaginations and stimulate fur- 
ther exploration in the field. 

Approximately 100 different people 
were involved in the production of this 
bulletin. They represented the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction and 
the U.S. Office of Education. These per- 
sons worked cooperatively with work- 
shop groups and science teachers in the 
state to produce instructional units and 
laboratory exercises on_ radiological 
monitoring that are eminently useful for 
science teachers. They are not, however, 
for science teachers alone. These ma- 
terials on atomic science are also related 
to such areas as economics, history, 
sociology, language and art. 

The five major units include: (a) the 
atom, (b) nuclear radiations, (c) nu- 
clear weapons effects, (d) utilization of 
nuclear energy, and (e) social and 
economic implications of nuclear energy. 


Each unit contains numerous concepts, 
problems and activities geared to stimu- 
late the imagination. In fact, a unique 
feature of the bulletin is the extent to 
which student participation is encour- 
aged in planning and carrying out plans 
for problems, experiments and demon- 
strations. Another is the frequent im- 
plication that all the areas of investiga- 
tion are “open ended,” thus allowing for 
further exploration and for the very real 
possibility that certain data established 
in these activities may quickly be out- 
dated. This is the constant risk and the 
constant challenge of science. 

Five appendices provide invaluable 
information and aids for teachers and 
pupils. Personality sketches of important 
people involved in nuclear develop- 
ments are briefly stated. Carefully 
chosen films, books and other materials 
are keyed to the units they serve best. 
Mathematics-related science exercises 
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GOLDEN PRESS 


announces an important new series of 
American history books for young readers 


AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


in sturdy GOLDEN CRAFT Library binding 


EACH BOOK SIZE 7% x 10%; PRICE $3.79 NET 


- 


Sher Nowe of ankee 


WH? LING 





i — by the editors of American 
Heritage, the distinguished magazine 
of history, these are real history books — 
not fictionalized, not dramatized, but au- 
thentic, exciting accounts of great chap- 
ters from the American past. Each is il- 
lustrated with 150 of-the-period pictures, 
at least half in color. Each is written by a 
first-rate author, in consultation with an 
authority in the particular area of history 
covered. Price: each book $3.79 net. The 
first three titles in the series are: 


THE STORY OF 
YANKEE WHALING 


A rousing account of the great days of 
whaling: the whaleboats, the men who 
manned them, the kinds of whales they 
captured from Nantucket to the South 
Seas to the Antarctic. February 


BUN PING AMERICA’S 


_ RAILROADS 


| 
| 


INDIANS” ” 


OF THE py AINS 





INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


A complete story of the American In- 
dians who hunted buffalo from the Ca- 
nadian border to Southwest Texas, from 
the Mississippi to the Rockies. Superbly 
illustrated with full-color reproductions 
of great Indian paintings by Catlin, Bod- 
mer, Miller, Kane and others. April 


BUILDING AMERICA’S 
RAILROADS 


A fascinating collection of color paint- 
ings, photographs and drawings illus- 
trates this history of America’s railroads: 
the first locomotives, the fabulous finan- 
ciers, famous train wrecks, railroads 
today, and much more. June 





For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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are offered along with their possible ap- 
plications and an eight-page glossary 
of related terms. The final item relates 
to the procurement of civil defense in- 
struments and isotopes for educational 
purposes. 

The bulletin is well conceived 
carefully organized. It contains many 
interesting illustrations and such a 
wealth of materials and ideas that its 
value for education in our times would 
seem difficult to overestimate. 


and 


Grosse Pointe Public School System. 
The Kindergarten Book, Information 
for Teachers. Grosse Pointe, Michigan: 
Department of Instruction, 1959, 67 p. 
(75 cents ) 

Kindergarten teachers entering the 
Grosse Pointe system have available a 
wealth of information and ideas pertinent 
to their work, well summarized in this 
bulletin. New teachers entering any sys- 
tem would appreciate similar help. This 
material was developed by the kinder- 
garten teachers themselves, with the help 
of other teachers and principals. 

A general comment on the value of 
kindergarten introduces the booklet and 
is followed by policy statements accepted 
by the faculty and administration. The 
next three chapters are particularly use- 
ful for school systems besides Grosse 
Pointe. One takes up such matters as 
spring round-ups, visiting days, fall orien- 
tation, plans for the first few days and 
weeks of school, suggested schedules, 
and needed materials, equipment and 
supplies. The second considers parent- 
school relationships: through such ve- 
hicles as the fall tea, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, education week, newsletters, 
and activities in which parents are 
eager to help the school help their chil- 
dren. The third is an elaborate descrip- 
tion of useful pupil experiences, in- 
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cluding many suggestions for such areas 
as social activities, communication arts, 
several branches of science, fine arts and 
physical education; plus special reference 
to the development among kindergarten 
children of readiness for the fundamental 
skills. 

The bulletin also helps the new teacher 
realize the nature and value of such 
special services as those provided by the 
speech teacher, the visiting teacher, and 
the school psychologist. Modern proce- 
dures and instruments for reporting to 
parents are clearly described, along with 
a few short sample units. This booklet 
is highly informative and very well 
written. It is the type of material that 
would be enormously valuable to begin- 
ning teachers. 


El Paso Public Schools. General Guide 
for Teachers, with Provisions for Su- 
perior Pupils, Grade Five, Volume I, 
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140 TITLES for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 





ENGLISH — Grades ! to 9 

PHONICS — Grades | to 5 
SEASONS — Elementary 

SCIENCE — Kindergarten to Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC — Kindergarten to Grade 8 
READING READINESS 

OUTLINE MAPS — All Grades 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Grades | to6 
HEALTH & SAFETY — Grades ! to 3 
HEALTH — Junior High 

GUIDANCE — Junior High 

SPECIAL EDUCATION SERIES 


Geography and History, with Art Ac- 
tivities. El Paso, Texas: the School 
Board, 1958, 382 p. ($3.75) 

Six weeks of intensive work by a group 
of teachers, supervisors and _ principals 
resulted in this prodigious volume. Learn- 
ing experiences in the social studies for 
the entire fifth grade are presented in 
nine broad units, with the materials very 
well organized and highly detailed. They 
explore the development of all the major 
regions in the United States and the to- 
tal setting of the Western Hemisphere. 
Teachers should find it very useful in 
terms of knowing exactly what to teach 


Write for Complete Catalog 
of 140 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





and what to do. 

The very size and content of this guide 
might prompt the more. traditional 
teacher to use it much as he might a 
textbook; yet the makers of this bulletin 
do not offer it as subject matter per se, 
but only to provide avenues to ideas, 
depth of understanding and ability to 
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generalize. Each unit contains an over- 
view to the teacher, summary of con- 
cepts, anticipated outcomes, questions, 
content, activities and bibliography of 
resources. The activities for the pursuit 
of each problem and _ suggestions for 
evaluation are both numerous and _in- 
teresting, and special concern has been 
shown for talented pupils. Teachers 
should find it very useful. 


Los Angeles City Schools. Arithmetic in 
the Elementary Schools, Publication 
No. EC-183, 1958 Edition. Los An- 
geles: the Schools, Division of Instruc- 
tional Services, 438 p. 

The bulletin contains many different 
and exciting approaches to the teaching 
of arithmetic in the first six grades. The 
present voluminous edition is well or- 
ganized and is founded on_ previous 
issues dating back to 1954 at least. Many 
and teachers 
years in this 


principals, supervisors, 
were involved 
production, and some 50 of them are 
acknowledged in this volume. 

In the first brief chapter on principles, 
the Los Angeles group supports a very 
modern point of view. Objectives are 
reduced to behavioral 


over the 


elaborated and 
outcomes reasonable to expect of chil- 
dren. Individual differences are empha- 
sized and their implications for grouping 
indicated. The importance of firsthand 
experiences and of going from the con- 
crete to the abstract is made clear. Other 
factors important to arithmetic are also 
considered: readiness, instructional aids 
and problem solving. 

For each grade the organization of 
arithmetic is similar. Basic understand- 
ings are outlined first, followed by 
sequential development of content, ex- 
periences likely to implement learning 
the concepts, and research support for 
the choices. 
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Spurs to Creative Teaching. Laura 
Zirbes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1959. 354 p. 

As Laura Zirbes is a most uncommon 
person, so her first book is a most un- 
common book. It is so uncommon, and I 
think so good, that I find myself totally 
devoid of the reviewer's traditional stock 
of “buts, howevers, and _if-onlys.” 

Its author has always been deeply con- 
cerned about the quality of teaching, 
especially at the elementary school level. 
Literally scores of her articles and hun- 
dreds of her talks constitute an almost 
unparalleled monument to this concern. 
It is with creative teaching that she is 
most vitally concerned. In a world and in 
a society where pressures toward con- 
formity are becoming almost overwhelm- 
ing; where material values override crea- 
tive values; where institutions grow big, 
machine-like, and impersonal—the de- 
velopment of the counter-force of “dis- 
tinctive variation” becomes not merely 
desirable, but imperative. And what be- 
comes a social imperative becomes an 
educational imperative. 

Miss Zirbes not only believes this (she 
has said so many times) but she also 
believes that too many of our schools 
are not fulfilling this educational obliga- 
tion. Their failure prompts her question: 
“Have we organized and commercial- 
ized educational materials, mechanized 
processes, and standardized expectations 
to the detriment and discouragement of 
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creative teaching?” This is her question, 
and Spurs to Creative Teaching consti- 
tutes part of—I think a good part of— 
the answer to the problem it poses. 

Miss Zirbes is too wise, and too hum- 
ble, to think that a book can solve a 
problem of such complexity and magni- 
tude. She writes, “Insight into creative 
teaching can’t be learned from a book 

. and nothing short of insight will do 
if teaching is to be creative, situational, 
resourceful, and adaptive.” But her very 
recognition of this fact, her understand- 
ing of the nature of insight itself, and 
her remarkable ability to hear the 
thoughts of her readers, enable her to 
overcome many of the limitations of a 
book. She does this in many ways; and it 
is this overcoming of the limitations, I 
believe, that makes Spurs unique and 
effective. 

The book reveals three 
First, a section dealing with creativity, 
its nature, its implications for instruc- 
tion and curriculum, and creativity in 
action—all illuminated by telling little 
vignettes of school in action. Second, a 


divisions: 


section showing how creative ap- 
proaches enrich learning experiences in 
the several curriculum areas: social 


studies, language arts, reading, science, 
arithmetic, music, and _ art—again 
pointed up by vivid anecdotes. Finally, 
there is a section suggesting creative ap- 
proaches with student teachers and with 
teachers in service. These sections are 
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More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 
1960 World Book makes important new contribu- 
tions to education. The revised and expanded 
twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia offers 
tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new ‘“‘three 
dimensional”’ map program, and thousands of new 
or revised articles. Illustrations are more interest- 
ing, more numerous than ever. In fact, no other 
reference set has ever been more 
precisely organized and system- 
atically revised. 

The 1960 World Book represents 
an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to ce a 
make available the most accu- ee 
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exceedingly well done; there is a nice 
balance between theory and _ practice. 
The author has never been a dispenser 
of gimmicks, and she is careful to lay a 
sound theoretical groundwork upon 
which she develops illustrative practices. 

Returning now to the heart of the 
matter, the authors message and 
method: Throughout the first section, 
Miss Zirbes suggests that creativity 
means, among other things, that people: 

—are open to new ideas and _ possi- 
bilities 

—are not rigid or set in their relations 
with others 

—take time to gain insight into values 

—demonstrate in action that they ex- 
pect to learn by doing 

—are open to cooperative planning, 
action, and evaluative discussion. 

Next, she characterizes in seven cur- 
riculum areas the behaviors of teachers 
who are creative, and who want to 
develop in children this priceless quality. 
Among other things, such teachers en- 
courage: 

—freedom of expression and respon- 
sible self-direction 
active identification with learning 
situations 

—cooperative planning and _ intrinsic 
value concerns 

—spontaneity and voluntary commit- 
ments 

—the cultivation of flexible, adaptive 
responses to life-related situations. 





Throughout these sections, the author 
provides a great many lively and ap- 
propriate illustrations of creative (and 
uncreative! ) teaching. This is her way 
of making principles come alive; it is 
not a new technique, but in her hands 
it is especially effective, and it gives 
real distinction to her book. It sets Spurs 
apart from the traditional methods book. 
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Yet Miss Zirbes goes beyond simply 
characterizing and illustrating, so that 
her writing gains greater effectiveness. 
This “going beyond” enables her book to 
become an active agent of movement 
toward creativity in teaching. This it 
does in at least three ways. 

There is first Miss Zirbes’ style: in- 
formal, graphic, almost narrative. It 
makes for a most “untextbooky” book, 
one clearly written not to help people 
through examinations, but to help 
people teach creatively. It is a disarming 
approach to “method,” calling to mind 
Dewey's comment that one learns best 
when one is least conscious of learning. 

There is second the reflection of the 
author’s ability to get inside the mind of 
her readers, as she so artfully gets into 
the minds of her audiences. This is a 
priceless asset in writing, for it enables 
her to anticipate an objection, to explain 
or repeat a point at just the right mo- 
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New Texts from ALLYN AND BACON... 





THROUGH ART TO CREATIVITY 


Manuel Barkan. This new text 
brings together the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching art to elementary 
school children. Through tape re- 
cordings in the classrooms of se- 
lected teachers, students learn how 
a variety of good teachers teach art 
creatively. Through the use of over 
300 photos, they see how children 
work on their art activities—stage 
by stage. Throughout, the book 
stresses the live and moving inter- 
change between fine teachers and 
their children. 








BASIC DIMENSIONS 
OF ELEMENTARY METHOD 


George A. Beauchamp. This re- 
cently published text has done 
much to alleviate the duplication 
of methods work so prevalent in 
elementary school teacher educa- 
tion. It describes the dimensions 
of method that are basic to teaching 
in the elementary grades—regard- 
less of the subjects taught. These 
dimensions are: studying elemen- 
tary school children, organizing 
teaching materials, the teaching- 
learning process, and evaluation. 
Numerous problems and discussion 
topics included throughout. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
TODAY’S BOYS AND GIRLS 


Gladys Andrews, Jeannette Saur- 
born, and Elsa Schneider. A com- 
prehensive program of physical 
education geared to the developing 
characteristics, needs, and interests 
of boys and girls. New book ad- 
vances the theory that movement is 
the foundation of physical educa- 
tion. It details various forms of 
movement and presents many new 
ideas and variations of games, 
stunts, etc. Special attention given 
to evaluation. 





EVALUATING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


J. Stanley Ahmann, Marvin D. 
Glock, and Helen Wardeberg. This 
new book shows the general prin- 
ciples and specific applications of 
measurement and evaluation in the 
elementary school. Stressing the 
methodology of measurement, it 
describes the use of test and non- 
test instruments for evaluating pupil 
knowledges; standardized _ instru- 
ments in the areas of achievement, 
aptitude, and personal-social adjust- 
ment; and evaluation techniques in 
the language arts, mathematics, and 
content areas. 


ALLYN AND BACON ~ COLLEGE DIVISION 


150 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS 
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ment, to reassure, to plant an idea 
rather than entomb it, then come back 
later to cultivate after the reader has 
had time to reflect. Sometimes she does 
this with little observations in varied 
type: 

n.b. It is, of course, possible to learn 
some painful things more easily if one trusts 
vicarious experience; for example. . . . 
Sometimes she does this with big ham- 
mer-blows, when a point needs ham- 
mering: 

N.B. This whole idea has further possibil- 
ities. . . . Creative guidance is concerned 
with creative reorientation of the personal- 
ity, and it is not achieved by experiencing 
repression, coercive and antagonistic pres- 
sure, nor by laxity, but by gaining illuminat- 
ing self-insight and a new self-image. 


Sometimes she anticipates the reader’s 
impatience or frustration, and meets it 
with an explanation of what she is 
about: 

At this point the creative reader . . . may 
be busy, or impatient, or may be so far 
along in his own creative thinking that any- 
thing that looks like a long process of elu- 
cidation would incline him to skip it... . 
What he skipped might have made him 
aware that... . 

All of this is not just good writing; it’s 
topflight teaching. 

There is third an unusual double-fea- 
ture: First, a series of “Post Scripts” for 
each chapter, consisting of “pertinent 
quotations from the author’s other writ- 
ings, and of communications designed 
to open up possibilities for thinking, 
planning, acting and interacting on mat- 
ters under consideration,” material espe- 
cially useful for those in teacher educa- 
tion. And second, a listing at the end 
of each chapter of tape recordings pre- 
pared by the author for the Teaching 
Aids Laboratory at Ohio State Univer- 
sity — recordings which supplement 
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ideas presented in this chapter. Those 
who have heard Miss Zirbes talk about 
matters creative and educational know 
how enlightening her spoken ideas 
can be. 

—RicHarp L. HENDERSON, professor of 
education, Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Are You a Good Teacher? William M. 
Alexander. 58 p. 

Teaching Study Habits and Skills. 
Ralph C. Preston. 56 p. Rinehart 
Education Pamphlets. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1959. 


Mr. Alexander’s contribution to the 
series of Rinehart Education Pamphlets 
is designed to help teachers look at 
themselves—to help them find out “. . . 
how good they are and, further, how 
they can become better.” 

This 58-page booklet is a presentation 
of the author's own conclusions about 
what makes a good teacher. His con- 
clusions are based upon some 25 years 
of teaching and working with teachers. 

Approximately one-fourth of the pub- 
lication is used to substantiate the need 
for more good teachers. Within this in- 
troductory material, Mr. Alexander does 
an excellent job of equating good educa- 
tion with good teaching. In so doing, 
he reminds the reader that many of the 
current experiments and suggestions for 
improvement are concerned with the 
relatively unimportant structural ele- 
ments of a good school program rather 
than with quality teaching. 

Mr. Alexander's analysis of the best 
teachers he has known results in a com- 
posite of outstanding traits he lists under 
the following broad categories: (a) per- 
sonality traits or “personal equipment’; 
(b) teaching procedures, and (c) pro- 
fessional behavior. 
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With continued emphasis upon the 
concept that improved teaching depends 
primarily upon teachers’ ability and will- 
ingness to look at themselves, the last 
chapter of the pamphlet presents a sim- 
ple, step-by-step program of self-im- 
provement. One can only wish that the 
author might have given more attention 
to the important topic of developing a 
readiness for improvement. 

Although developed for use with 
teachers in service, Are You a Good 
Teacher? has much to offer those inter- 
ested in preservice education. In addi- 
tion, the simplicity of the presentation 
will make the publication extremely 
valuable to lay people interested in a 
clearer concept of what is involved in 
good teaching. 

Teaching Study Habits and Skills “is 
concerned with the problem of how 
teachers can help young people from 
early childhood through college to 
develop four crucial requirements of 
study: (a) interest in learning; (b) self- 
discipline in study; (c) skill in gathering 
and assimilating information; (d) a 
good memory for mastering material 
studied.” 

Mr. Preston’s belief that the individ- 
ual should learn something about each 
of these requirements of study at each 
stage in his development is reflected in 
the format of the publication. Each of 
the requirements is considered at the 
preschool and kindergarten level, the 
elementary school level, and the high 
school and college level. However, the 
somewhat limited treatment given to the 
preschool and kindergarten level sug- 
gests that teachers working with chil- 
dren of this age may find the booklet 
helpful as an introduction. 

A major portion of the publication is 
devoted to suggestions for developing 
skill in gathering information. The 
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author presents some simple techniques 
designed to help pupils observe ac- 
curately, to provide the poor reader with 
practice in getting information, to teach 
good listening habits, and to prod pupils 
into becoming more careful readers. This 
section is particularly helpful to high 
school teachers since it provides a series 
of suggestions that fit into the frame- 
work of existing practices. 

In a concluding statement, the author 
carefully notes that he is not proposing 
the “. . . teaching of mere tricks of the 
trade. The fundamental purpose of all 
instruction in study techniques is to 
bring about in students a renewed re- 
spect for intellectual life, scholarship, 
and for books, and a fresh regard for 
the serious obligations of their role as 
students. Any school or college seriously 
devoted to teaching the attitudes, skills 
and habits discussed in this pamphlet 
can expect eventually to experience a 
renaissance of scholarship within its 
halls.” 

—A. J. PERRELLI, assistant superin- 
tendent for instruction, Public Schools, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Curriculum News 
(Continued from page 381) 


of building a five-year program of 
teacher education which fosters rather 
than thwarts the creative relationships 
between curriculum development and in- 
service education. This development, 
strengthened by the exciting attempts in 
higher education to develop interdisci- 
plinary studies significant to teacher 
preparation, may add in the next decade 
a new dimension to the teacher’s expe- 
rience in lifelong learning. 

—Vicror B. LAwuHeap, professor of 
education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
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Zim’s “Our Wonderful World” 
Sets Fast Pace Everywhere! 


ALREADY IN MAJOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN ALL 50 STATES 


Seldom in the history of publishing 
has any educational work like OuR 
WONDERFUL WORLD been accepted so 
rapidly by the school systems of this 
country. This is due to the fact that 
teachers and librarians have found in 
OuR WONDERFUL WORLD an exciting 
new tool to capture young people’s 
imagination and encourage them to 
use their full potentiality for learning. 
OuR WONDERFUL WORLD weaves thou- 
sands of superb articles on subjects of 
proved interest to young people into 
broad themes which explore the great 
realms of knowledge. In organization 
and content the 18 volumes of Our 
WONDERFUL WORLD fit in beautifully 
with the philosophy and psychology 
of modern education. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


... Over 120,000 librarians, teachers 
and children were asked what they 
would like to have in a collection of 
Stories, biographies and poems for 
young people. With the help of their 
answers, Marjorie Barrows and her 
brilliant staff were preassured of the 
appeal and long-lived usefulness of 
the offerings in the Children’s Hour. 
Educators everywhere have acclaimed 
the Children’s Hour as being “the 
most delightful among all literary of- 
ferings for young people.” 
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For Further Information 


on any of these Spencer Press offerings, 
see your Spencer Press Representative 
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Columbia Records Names Spencer 
for School and Library Distribution 


Spencer Press now offers 
schools and libraries what is 
undoubtedly the finest selection 
of recordings ever assembled 
for the enrichment of any cir- 
riculum. As national School 
and Library distributor for 
Columbia records, Spencer 
now becomes a single source 
for a wide selection of audio 
material—available for im- 
mediate shipment. Completely 
cataloged by curriculum areas 
—such as language, arts, social 
studies, sciences, music appreciation—Spencer’s Co- 
lumbia collection offers everything from Beethoven 
to Bernstein, Shakespeare to Mark Twain. 

You will want your copy of Spencer’s complete 
catalog of Columbia school and library record of- 
ferings. Ask your Spencer Press representative or 
write to the address below. Also, ask about Spencer’s 
‘Special School and Library Discount Plan” and see 
what it can mean in building your record library. 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief of 
Our Wonderful World 





Oneof America’s fore- 
most educators and 
editors ... author of 
over 70 informational 
books for young 
people. Over 10,000,- 
000 copies of Dr. 
Zim’s books are in 
use in schools, 
libraries and homes. 


“‘Of the People — for the People’’— that’s The American Peoples Encyclopedia 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is aptly titled: these 20 volumes portray 
American interests and the American background of history and ideals against 
a broad backdrop of world civilization and the varied cultures of other lands. 
By virtue of its special organization, American Peoples, while an adult en- 
cyclopedia, is exceptionally useful to young people. Ten years ago it was the 
first encyclopedia to be printed on offset and to present Transvision illustra- 
tions—features only now being offered in other encyclopedias. Its terseness, 
extensive cross references—the continuous broad up-dating program of its 
editorial board—all contribute to its utility with formal school work from 
the 7th grade through college, as well as for the informational needs and 
interests of adult readers. 
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By RicHarp Wynn, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Foundations 
in Education Series. Ready in April. 

An introductory text designed to assist the student in choosing and planning 
his career in education. It describes by historical analysis the unique features 
of American education, the operations of the system, the sociological and philo- 
sophical forces that have shaped it. The book then outlines the teacher’s role in 
the life of the nation; describes the responsibilities of the teacher in both public 
and private education; and finally directs attention to specific employment oppor- 
tunities in education, objectives and requirements, salary scales, ways of deter- 
mining on a position, training for it, and achieving it. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 


By Curis A. De Younc, Professor Emeritus of Education, Illinois State 
Normal University; with the assistance of D. Richard Wynn, Columbia 
University. McGraw-Hill Foundations in Education Series. In Press. 


This book treats public education at the national, state, county, and local levels. 
All areas of education from pre-elementary to adult are covered. As before, the 
book is designed primarily as a basic textbook for introductory, undergraduate 
courses in American Education. It will also be useful as a standard reference 
for students, teachers, administrators, and others. 


ADMINISTRATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Rupyarp K. Bent, University of Arkansas; and LLoyp E. McCann, 
University of Arizona. McGraw-Hill Administration in Education 
Series. Ready in June. 


While emphasis in the text is upon the principal and his responsibilities, the text 
is directed primarily to the task to be done rather than to the work of individual 
persons. The book is addressed to both principals and teachers. It deals with 
the problems encountered in operating a// phases of the school. 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A Case Study 

By Burton R. Ciark, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw- 
Hill Carnegie Series in American Education. 216 pages, $5.00. 

This fourth volume to appear in the McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series in American Edu- 
cation constitutes an intensive case study of the development of a California junior 


college, San Jose Junior College, during its first four years 1953-1957, showing why 
certain orientations and practices emerged and what their consequences were. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 








